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General Articles. 


Stomach Staggers in Cattle.* 
By Atex. Niven, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Howie has asked me to introduce the subject 
of stomach staggers in cattle, and I do not think 
T could do better, because of the big losses last 
year amongst dairy cows. Nor do I think it will 
he out of place at this time to mention two other 
diseases which were very common last spring, 
namely, red-water and osteomalacia. 

Parturient red-water we all know, and we know 
we can cure a fair percentage of cases if seen and 
treated in reasonable time, but it is a most be- 
wildering disease, and I have not in all my experi- 
ences seen it reach the proportions of last year. 
During the whole of the spring months I treated 
cases of red-water without a break. In fact, 
after the cattle were well on to the pastures, about 
the end of June or the beginning of July, I had 
three distinct cases of red-water on one farm. 
Luckily they all recovered. Two of them were 
slightly ill; the remaining one was very ill. I 
had cases last year occurring before calving and 
after calving as long as three months. I mention 
this fact because we at one time were taught, 
if a cow was calved twenty-one days or so, she 
was supposed to be past danger. I gave at one 
of our meetings here a few years ago a paper on 
Parturient Red-water.”” do not think my 
knowledge in regard to the cure of this trouble 
since then has advanced very much. I have 
tried the newest and latest cures, namely, trypan 
blue, adrenalin, ete., but in my hands they were 
useless. 

The other disease I have mentioned I have 
called osteomalacia, or, to give it its every-day 
name, stiffness or rheumatism. Osteomalacia 
is its proper name; stiffness is a very wide w ord, 


* Read at a meeting of the North of Scotland Divi ision, 
at Inveruri>, Aberdeen, on January 29th, 1921. 


and could embrace the trouble; but rheumatism 
is altogether wrong. 

One wonders why dairy cows should be subjected 
to such a number of diseases, while cattle living 
under the same conditions regarding hygiene and 
food, ete., seem to be immune; but when one 
remembers the constant drain on an ordinary dairy 
cow’s system it is not to be wondered at.. 

“ Stiffness’ cases were generally all in dairy 
cows, generally in calf. It seemed to be a very 
slow and progressive trouble. It oftenest attacked 
cows which had a history of being fairly heavy 
milkers. The symptoms in the very early stages 
were difficult to detect and understand, but 
when an animal had been some time ill, a diagnosis 
was not a serious matter, the chief symptoms 
being a general stiffness of all the body, often a 


grunt on being forced to move, a diminution of 


the appetite and milk supply, generally no fever, 
great difficulty in rising, an animal often remaining 
on her knees for a considerable time before she 
could get up. <A certain pain seemed to be 
almost present, and cows often stood similarly 
to a horse suffering from laminitis. I came 
across several cows with one side of the acetabulum 
completely collapsed. I had a good opportunity 
of seeing numbers of them slaughtered at our 
public slaughter-house, and beyond the fact that 
the bones were very soft and spongy, the organs 
all seemed healthy. I may say here, if in good 
order and not in calf, I consider slaughter the best 
method of dealing with these cases. - Neverthelsss 
T had many cases recovered completely when put 
to grass, after long illness. In almost every case 
I saw and examined the heart’s action was very 
much accelerated. 

One naturally asks: Why did we have such an 
epidemic of these two affections last year? When 
we look back to the summer of 1919 and remember 
the great scarcity of our pastures, is it possible 
that this was really the start of all the trouble, 
or was it due to the nature of the feeding during 
the spring months when they all seemed to be 
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attacked, or was it an aftermath of the great war ? 
Are our soils beginning to miss the bones they used 
to get in pre-war days—the lime and the phes- 
phates? Has hygiene anything to do with it ? 
I do not think so. Our hygiene is improving in 
our byres and stables. As far as I can make out, 
no microbe or toxin has been isolated in any of 
the two diseases. Turnips deficient in nutritious 
solids seem to me to be a great factor in the 
development of both, for in a year when turnips 
are scarce we are hardly asked to see a case of 
either disease. I am of the opinion that if our 
farmers and stock-owners would benefit by last 
year’s experiences in regard to these ailments, 
they would study the feeding of their in-calf and 
newly-calved cows more closely. The two troubles 
would be prevented to a great extent by judicious 


feeding, I am sure. 

T had a cow last year developed milk fever a 
few days after calving ; recovered, took red-water, 
three weeks later recovered, and in about a couple 
of months from the time she calved she contracted 
“ stiffness,’ and had to be slaughtered. 


Coming now to “ staggers,” a very common 
form is seen when cattle are newly, or, rather, have 
‘been for, say, a fortnight on the grass, about the 
last weeks of May or first weeks of June; the 
animals affected being often blind or partially 
so, boring up against everything with which they 
come in contact, grinding their teeth and showing 
constipation, a staggering gait if made to walk, 
and often delirium. Very seldom is any fever 
present. Often an animal is found dead in the 
field with no history of illness. Another form 
with symptoms practically the same as described, 
but occurring later in the grass season, is said to 
be due to a toxin given off from certain grasses 
when changing from the flower to the seed. ' J 
have met fewer cases of this type. 


A number of causes of this first form of stomach 
staggers could be mentioned, such as frosty grass 
(as at this season we often get severe frosts), or 
sudden change in food, or the highly nitrogenous 
nature of the food after feeding on a food weak 
in nitrogenous matter ; oris it possible that all these 
cases are “lead poisoning’? I have often 
wondered. I have made numerous post-mortems 
in such cases, and all I could detect very often 
was that the abomasum was deeply injected and 
inflamed, all the other organs being healthy. 
I have on different occasions come across acute 


lead poisoning in cattle, and the symptoms were 
not very different. 

There is a form of stomach staggers which we 
see in house-fed catile, and it is not the least 
important. It is very often seen in dairy cows. 
A cow is reported ill, and perhaps from a first 
examination one would not look on the case as 
being a very serious one. She is partly off her 
food and milk, constipated, with generally no 
fever ; her extremities may or may not be cold. 
On a second visit the symptoms have become 
aggravated, and the patient is showing signs 
of staggers or appearing a little ‘‘ brainy,” con- 
stipation being well pronounced. This goes on 
from bad to worse, and often the patient dies in 
delirium or has to be slaughtered, provided the 
treatment given has had no effect. 

We often come across cases in cows which have 
been calved a month or six weeks, and which 
on being fairly heavily fed, begin to show symptoms’ 
of dyspepsia, which are not alarming in the early 
stages. Later the patient shows a loss of tone 
and control of movement ; in fact, symptoms of 
staggers. These cases, in my opinion, are due to 
a super-abundance of over-rich foods being forced 
on an animal beyond the limit of appetite and 
digestive power. 

A fortnight ago a cow, said to be a splendid 
milker, three months calved, suddenly went off 
her food and milk. She was two days ill before 
T saw her, and the owner told me she had been, 
since she grew ill, very restless and much more 
excited than usual. She now had no fever, all 
the excretory organs acting normally, the most 
pronounced symptom of illness being her highly 
nervous state. I injected her udder, and gave her 
nux vom. and sod. bicarb. powders, and she 
gradually, in two or three days, returned to normal. 
Was this a case of deferred milk fever or stomach 
staggers ? 

Last spring a circular letter was issued by Mr. 
Murison, our esteemed county clerk, inquiring 
of us if we had been asked to treat any cases 
amongst dairy cows which were being extensively 
fed with draff, and were showing symptoms of 
staggers, because in some districts of the county 
there had been almost an epidemic amongst dairy 
cows, and it was suspected that these cows were 
being poisoned from the dirty waggons in which 
the draff was being conveyed. 

Now what was the cause of this epidemic amongst 
the cows? Was it lead? I believe numerous 
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post-mortems were made, and nothing of a definite 
nature was pronounced to be the cause. Was 
it any other poison? Was it due to the quantity 
or the quality of the feed, or was it an acute 
intoxication ? 

Discussion. 


~ Mr. Cummine thanked Mr. Niven for his exceedingly 
practical address. Regarding osteomalacia or stiffness 
in cattle, he regarded the cause as the bareness of the 
pastures in the summer of 1919 and the scarcity of fodder 
in winter, coupled with war conditions, the soil being 
lacking in phosphates. The bones appeared to go to 
pieces and sometimes they would find simultaneous 
fractures in two or three legs. He had had more 
parturient red-water many a year than he had last season. 

“‘ Staggers ’’ was the cause of great loss, especially in 
Forfarshire. It was usually thought that bad wintering 
was the cause, but often the animals which were best 
kept were the worst affected. 

The symptoms of lead poisoning greatly resembled 
those of staggers—-only a careful post-mortem and testing 
for salts of lead could decide. In another form of staggers, 
which is due primarily to indigestion, toxines were formed, 
which had an action on the nervous system, similar to 
that of lead. The condition is most often met with about 
the time rye grass was going to seed, especially if the 
summer was a dry one. 

Mr. Huepsurn said that in regard to the first of the 
three diseases of cattle which Mr. Niven had mentioned, 
viz. :— “osteomalacia” or ‘‘ stiffness,” although he 
met with a disease amongst dairy cows, the chief symptom 
of which was a general stiffness, he never was able to form 
a decided opinion as to the actual cause. They met with 
a similar affection in young store cattle, house fed all winter, 
and when these animals were turned out to grass for the 
first few weeks, quite a number of fractures occurred. 
A very short run at grass seemed to check the affection. 
He was therefore of the opinion the sole cause was 
malnutrition. 

He thought the word “staggers ’’ was most inappropriate, 
as it indicated the symptoms of a number of diseases 
found in avimals without giving any clue to the cause 
or nature of the ailment. He hoped in time those con- 
ditions will be differentiated and called by proper scientific 
names. Mr. Niven, in his description of the affection 
in dairy cows had described exactly the symptoms of lead 
poisoning. He thought there were at least two forms 
to which the term “ staggers ” was applied, in one of which 
he was strongly of the opinion that lead played an import - 
ant part. In the other form, which they met with amongst 
dairy cows (and his experience of it had been limited to 
that class of animal), he considered it was undoubtediy 
due to a form of toxemia. In that latter case the term 
“‘ staggers ’’ should not be applied, the affected animals 
did show brain symptoms, but quite different from that 
due to plumbism. 

Last year he had a peculiar sequence of cases of staggers 
—so called —on several farms all in the same locality, 
with one exception. On one farm quite a number of 
cows were simultaneously affected, in fact the whole of 
the cows receiving draff were involved, while calvers and 
feeding oxen which did not get draff were free. 

The first intimation that the farmer had of anything 
being seriously amiss was two cows dead, and others 
manifestly seriously ill. All those in good condition and 
showing serious symptoms were slaughtered, after which 
the outbreak spent itself, but the animals that were 
treated and recovered never returned to their former 
usefulness, and suffered more or less, for a long period 
from stiffness and gastric derangement. On post-mortem 
in every case, lead was found in the second and fourth 
stomachs in the form of pellets, with an occasional piece 
of sheet-lead. 

There was no distinct inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the true stomach, only a dull greyish-brown 


discoloration. From the immunity of the stock that 
did not get draff, one was inclined to blame the draff, 
as being the medium conveying the poison, but how it 
got there was still an open question. It might be of interest 
to note that one very observant farmer recounted similar 
trouble amongst his cattle, which he attributed to amateur 
sportsmen shooting at ground game amongst the turnips. 
When this custom was discontinued he had no more cases 
of “ staggers.” 

Mr. Rosson said that he had eleven cases of “ stomach 
staggers ’’ last year, having post-mortems on the whole 
of them, and all died of lead poisoning. He had more 
redwater last year than for the last 20 years. In his 
opinion this was due to the enormous crop of turnips 
and the dearth of fodder. Some authorities said that 
swedes were more liable to cause redwater than yellow 
turnips. His treatment is pot. chlor., plenty of new milk 
and eggs. 

Mr. MARSDEN said he thought stiffness or osteomalacia 
was due to malnutrition. His treatment for red water 
was taraxacum and magnesia, with milk, gruel and eggs. 

Mr. Lorne said he had many cases of redwater last 
year and lost very few. Hewasindebted to an old Egyptian 
friend for suggesting as a good means of treatment, common 
salt. 

He pinned his faith now to an initial dose of salt (half 
a pound) with treacle and hazelene. Turnips and 
piroplasms were both blamed for causing the disease. 
Many of the cases of so-called staggers were certainly 
cases of lead poisoning. 

Mr. McPurrson did not agree, for staggers occurred 
mostly when the rye grass was going to seed, and if it 
were lead they would get it at any season. In his district 
it was not very prevalent. 

Mr. ANDERSON remarked that when making a “ staggers” 
post-mortem he got a bucketful of water and put into 
that the whole of the contents of the stomachs, stirring 
up freely and pouring off the lighter ingesta. On 
decanting the dirty water, they would, he was sure, find 
lead in the bottom of the pail. 

In spring and early summer, on early grass, the sense 
of smell was very acute and the animals would find lead 
if it was in the field. He blamed city and town manure 
to a large extent, as it was generally on new grass (after 
being shortly before turned up by the plough, and after 
having been top dressed with ashpit manure) that they 
got these cases. 

He did not look upon “‘ staggers’ as a disease per se? 
but only as a general symptom of a number of conditions. 


The Future of the Profession. 
By F. W. M.R.C.V.S., Staines, Middlesex. 


(Presidential Address delivered’ at the combined meeting of 
the Royal Counties’, Southern Counties’ and South 
Eastern Veterinary Medical Associations, on Friday, 
January 28th). 


The President opened by expressing his thanks for the 
honour they had conferred upon him by electing him 
as their President. He would do his best to emulate 
his predecessors, feeling assured of their hearty sympathy 
and co-operation, and knowing that he had a strong 
pillar of support in their distinguished Secretary, Major 
Perey Stmpson. He need hardly say how much he 
appreciated the valuable assistance of Mr. Male and Mr. 


Buxton, who had so. kindly consented to remain in office’ 


that year. He thought they were deeply indebted 
to those who had given so much time and energy in 
promoting such joint meetings, whereby they met the 
members of the Southern Counties and South Eastern 
Veterinary Medical Associations, and he would like 
especially to mention Mr. Livesey in connection with 
that matter, as its inception was due to him. They were 
especially pleased to welcome the members of the joint 
Societies there that day, and hoped that they might 
have derived some benefit from the demonstrations 
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so skilfully performed. ** We cannot all be expert surgeons,” 
continued the President, “‘ although I venture to say we are 
often called upon to perform operations under such 
adverse conditions as would fill the average medical 
practitioner with consternation. In the majority of 
his bad cases he is able to put the responsibility on the 
specialist or the hospitals. 

“The veterinary profession, since its origin has been of 
immense service to the communities of all countries, 
especially in combating and overcoming contagious 
diseases and saving the communities from loss in other 
directions. It has been said that we should stand in the 
same relationship to the Ministry of Agriculture as the 
legal profession does to the High Court of Justice ; in fact, 
every veterinary surgeon should be an officer of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and also of the Ministry of Health. 
Our profession cannot remain isolated ; it must and will 
be co-ordinated with them both. It is of even more 
importance to the community than the profession of human 
medicine, for the members of that profession might soon 
be without patients if it were not for our preventing the 
spread of virulant contagious diseases. In these days 
of rapid transit, animals might become so decimated that 
the majority of mankind would die of starvation. Whilst 
animal contagion is rife in other countries, we have much 
upon which to congratulate ourselves. We are still 
troubled with foot-and-mouth disease, and during the 
last few weeks the fresh outbreaks have assumed a more 
serious aspect, but we trust that, thanks to the vigilance 
of our veterinary inspectors, it will not gain more than a 
temporary foot-hold. It is seldom that farmers praise 
Government officials, so that it was rather surprising 
to hear some of the chief farmers speak most appreciatively 
of Sir Stewart SrocKMAN, the head of the veterinary 
staff of the Ministry of Agriculture, a short time ago, 
[t seems that the National Farmers’ Union is more than 
satisfied that Sir Stewart SrockmaN, in his efforts to 
suppress foot and mouth disease, is showing every possible 
consideration for agricultural interests, while dealing as 
drastically with the pest as the situation demands. Rabies 
also still continues to cause trouble, and is a not incon- 
siderable loss of income to many of us through owners 
being unable to move their dogs. It seems to me that 
it will be some time before we are completely free, and 
that if muzzling had been applied to the whole of the 
United Kingdom soon after the first outbreak, it would 
have been a much more practical way of dealing with it. 
I have never yet heard the real reason why this was not 
done, and if anyone can enlighten us it would dissolve 
our doubts on the subject. 


The Live Stock Boom. 


“Although the decrease of horse practice is becoming 
rapidly more marked, the greatly increaased value of 
live stock of every kind tends to make the veterinary 
surgeon more sought after with regard to the ailments 
of live stock than formerly. With cows at £70 to £80 
and upwards, farmers and dairymen are not so inclined 
to adopt a ‘wait and see’ policy before sending for 
the practitioner. What an incalculable amount of money 
has been saved to stock owners and the world at large 
by the unselfishness of Scumipr of Denmark, in giving 
us his treatment of parturient apoplexy, commonly 
called milk fever, in cows. The saving for one year, 
if given to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
would go far towards converting it into a very flourishing 
concern. ‘To Schmidt’s everlasting honour, be it said, 


- in his case virtue was its own reward, for no adequate 


value was attached to his services to mankind, not even 
an endowed Chair, prize fund or monument to perpetuate 
his memory. What was our greatest bugbear in cattle 
practice has now become almost a pleasure to treat, thanks 
to him. If he had kept to himself the result of his 
observations he could have made a great fortune. One 
would think that such an instance of what the veterinary 
profession had saved the stock-owing community had 
only to be brought before them properly to meet with 
their unhesitating and substantial support, and thereby 


cause them to assist and stimulate our graduates to explore 
further the field of preventive medicine, which can only 
be done effectively by a devotion to science, relieved of 
all fear of want when indisposition or advancing age 
renders the individual incapable of further effort. 

“In the past agriculture, the most essential of all 
vocations, was by many despised the most, but now that 
more rational wisdom is beginning to prevail we may, 
perhaps look forward to a keener scientific spirit guiding 
us by the stern teachings of the great war. We must 
keep our end up in the general scramble; every class 
and craft find it needful nowadays to combine. Trade 
unions have become as inevitable as taxes and vaccin- 
ation. Even such a one as the vague profession of 
inventors has formed a trade union, and there are some 
three hundred members. We must value our calling 
by the use we can be to the country, but we must also, 
by peaceful persuasion, compel the State and public 
bodies to appreciate our services at their true value. 


The Question of Fees. 


“The question of fees still keeps cropping up in the 
veterinary press. A number of local socieities have 
drawn up and published a maximum scale, but there 
are others which have not yet done so. The points in 
these published scales will have struck many practitioners ; 
different scales show marked divergences with regard tu 
certain items. The charges fixed for many items, con- 
sidering that they are supposed to represent improvements. 
are remarkably low. Veterinary surgeons have unanswer- 
able reasons for raising their fees, the chief of course 
being the higher cost of living, the increased expense of 
working any practice, and the considerably augmented 
value of live stock. It is no use overdoing it, but in my 
judgment an all-round minimum increase of 75 per cent. 
on pre-war charges is amply justified, and even then we 
are not comparatively so well off as in 1914. You will, 
I have no doubt, share my satisfaction that the claims of 
our members in the R.A.V.C., whose pay and allowances 
are the lowest in the service, are being brought to the 
notice of the Army authorities by our Council. _ I am 
given to understand that as a result the whole conditions 
of service are being enquired into. Considering the 
excellent account they gave of themselves during the war, 
it does seem a shame that they are not on an equal footing 
with the other branches of the Army, and it is high time 
such a grievance was redressed. We can only hope that 
justice may be done them in the near future. 

** May I allude to the great loss we have sustained during 
the past year in the death of two such eminent members 
of our profession as the late Mr. Malcolm and Mr. Wallis 
Hoare, both of whom were leading and distinguished 
exponents and practitioners, who for their high attainments 
were so deservedly esteemed by all of us who came into 
contact with them’ It is sad to feel that they were cut 
off when so little past their prime and in harness to the 
last, instead of living to enjoy a well earned and pleasurable 
retirement. 

The Free Test Offer. 


‘“‘ There is one other matter | should like briefly to touch 
upon, and that is the action of the R.V.C. in regard to 
the offer of free testing of the Fresian herds for tuberculosis. 
I think it was mentioned at our last meeting that a good 
way of beginning to stamp our tuberculosis would be to 
start with the pedigree herds, and afterwards prevent 
animals that had not been submitted to the test from being 
entered at shows. The offer of the R.V.C. is admirable 
in its way, and I do not wish anyone to think | am adversely 
criticising the action of Sir John M’Fadyean, but if other 
herd Societies follow suit it is as well that we as practitioners 
should realise how it will affect us. Possibly if an 
ordinary member of the profession had had the paragraph 
with his name mentioned put into the paper he might 
have run the risk of being before the Council for advertising. 
It may be a very good thing, but anyhow it is propaganda, 
and, from the voting of the Council when one member 
brought forward a motion for the formation of a Pro- 
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paganda Committee, it would appear that they were averse 
to it. The question for the future is that, after the 
periodical testing by the local veterinary surgeon, when 
the College authorities finally come to test the herd them- 
selves there might still be doubtful cases and the certificates 
withheld. How is this going to affect the relations 
between the local veterinary surgeon and the owner, 
whose confidence might be shaken, and how is the difti- 
culty to be got over ? ” 

The President concluded with an earnest appeal for 
support during his year of office. 


The Surgical Sequelz of Parturition in the Mare and Cow. 


Discussion on Mr. 8. J. Morron’s Paper, read before a 
meeting of the Western Counties’ Division, at Plymouth, 
on November 24th, 1920. 


The President, Mr. F. T. Harvey, expressed their 
gratitude to Mr. Motton for his practical paper. 

Mr. J. Dunstan made reference, at the outset of his 
remarks, to a casein which avaluable thoroughbred mare, 
which was insured for thousands of pounds, and was 
closely watched by the owner’s stud groom, suddenly 
lay down ; parturition pains commenced, and one fetlock 
protruded. Tremendous pains followed, but nothing 
further happened, and in consequence the mare got 
exhausted, stretched out, and died in a few seconds. 
Post-mortem examination revealed that the other fore 
limb was doubled back in the uterus and had ruptured 
the uterine arteries, so that the mare bled to death very 
rapidly. It was the only case of bleeding he had met 
with in the mare, but he had seen many cases in the cow. 
With regard to treatment, Mr. Motton had said, ** In 
cases of serious uterine hemorrhage, if one is sure there 
is not a complete rupture of the uterine wall, cold, weak, 
antiseptic solutions should be admitted, preferably by 
gravitation, or (especially if rupture of the uterine wall 
is suspected) one may soak towels in the same solution 
and place them in the organ to promote contraction. 
The towels may be removed next day. If the fetal 
membranes are present and can be easily removed, then 
they should be removed. Water at I10F. will serve 
the same purpose as the injection of cold water. The 
insertion of ice into the uterus, or uterus and rectum, 
has been recommended, but it is rarely available.” It 
would take a lot of towels to block up the uterus of a 
cow. (Laughter). He once took away a calf and on 
putting his hand inside felt a large rent alongside the 
roof of the uterus, a foot long. He told the owner of the 
animal that it was sure to die, but it made a perfect 
recovery, and a fat cow. This impressed upon his mind 
the wisdom of Professor Macqueen’s teaching always 
in such cases to see the beast out before one left the yard. 
The weaker the antiseptic solution used the better; he 
very seldom used any antiseptics in that connection at 
all. In treating rupture of the roof of the uterus, he 
thought it was necessary to insert a tube to prevent the 
drainage getting into the peritoneal cavity. 

Mr. Motton had referred to the use of opium; his 
personal opinion was that opium was of very little use in 
relieving pain in horses or cattle. He had seen better 
results since he relinquished its use; neither did he 
think morphia to be of much value. He _ preferred 
chloral hydrate. He thought there was nothing better 
for arresting hemorrhage than adrenalin, used hypo- 
dermically, but they had to remember that if a large 
vessel was ruptured the hemorrhage took place so rapidly 
and was of so serious a character that the animal bled 
to death before they had any chance to do anything. 

Mr. Motton had spoken of the foal’s foot passing through 
the vaginal roof and penetrating the rectum, thereby 
establishing a recto-vaginal fistula. In other cases the 
foot might appear at the anus, and might, by tearing 
down the partition between the rectum and vagina, con- 
vert them into a common opening. Of these cases most 
recovered, but it resulted in disfigurement which was 
both an eyesore, and an effective barrier to breeding, 
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unless the hole was very far back. In the mare, inability 
to rise, continued Mr. Dunstan, was significant to all 
of them, but the case of the cow was different, and he had 
known them down for six weeks or two months and 
eventually rise, care being taken to turn the cow to avoid 
bed sores. The recognised treatment was nux vomica, 
and like Mr. Motton, he never advised the use of slings 
for cows. 

Concerning the removal of the afterbirth he had never 
seen any ill results from leaving cows twenty-four hours, 
when there was very little trouble. Sometimes he gave 
clients a bottle of lysol and let them syringe the vaginal 
passage twice a day, and he was thankful to Mr. Gibbings 
for that suggestion, for now he had not to take off nearly 
as many afterbirths as tormerly. Mr. Motton had said 
he had never regretted removing an afterbirth— well, 
he had, and for reasons that had nothing to do with the 
cow. (Laughter). 

In the case of abortions. they were told that the best 
time was usually between the 48th and 72nd hours, and 
in the case of full time calves from the 72nd to the 84th 
hours. He agreed that probably the earlier time in each 
case should be selected, if no placenta was showing at the 
vulva, owing to the tendency of the os uteri to become 
inconveniently small. With this he was pertectly in agree- 
ment. As to the solution, normal saline was as good 
as anything, and much better than carbolic acid or 
potassium permanganate. 

With regard to Johne's disease, he thought it was 
most unfortunate that the researches of Messrs. Twort 
and Ingram had been shelved by the Ministry. If 
vaccine were used it would go a long way to retard 
scanter.”” 

Prolapse of the uterus was a very common thing in cows, 
but as a rule the cases were amenable to treatment, and 
there were very few that failed to recover. It was sur- 
prising what an amount of bruising, soiling and laceration 
could be sustained, and yet recovery take place. He 
had had only one case of eversion in the mare ; she had 
foaled in a hilly field in a snowstorm, and immediately 
after the foaling it was found that the uterus was everted. 
He stripped in the open, laid the mare with her head 
down hill and put the uterus back. She made a recovery. 
In the case of sows, generally they never got there in time, 
but did he do so he would be inclined to amputate by 
the method Mr. Motton had described in his paper. 

For keeping the organ in place on its return, Mr. Motton 
had accurately described trusses as a nuisance. 


BREEDING AFTER PROLAPSE. 


He thought it a very interesting matter, especially from a 
clinical point of view, whether animals should be bred 
from again after those mishaps. It wasa question that was 
very often raised by clients. Supposing the subject was 
a valuable pedigree cow, hi® advice was negative, as 
breeding again was supposed to cause a certain amount of 
weakness of the genital organs which might dispose to 
an occurrence of a similar kind again. In an Italian 
paper, veterinary surgeons advised their clients to breed 
again, as they said that the uterine ligaments practically 
become more or less fibrous, and that breakmg down again 
was unknown. They could all benefit by experience on 
that point, while it might mean the introduction of a 
valuable pedigree animal which might otherwise have been 
lost. 

Prolapse of the rectum was met with about the time of 
parturition, before or after calving. He had seen it in 
cases of diarrhea with young calves, also with foxhounds, 
when the rectum had protruded several inches. He had 


‘amputated in the case of foxhounds quite successfully, 


but not in the case of larger animals. Usually the custom 
had been to replace it and put one stitch right across the 
anus, leaving the end untied for the passage of solid 
feces, then keeping the animal on laxative diet until 
the parts had renewed their normal tone. He considered 
the injection of astringents of no use, and thought it 
better to use oil, with carbolic acid, as an antiseptic im- 
jection. In the case of the cow a purse-string suture 
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should be inserted around the anus, and a dressing could 
then be put up. 

Mr, GrBBIncs mentioned a case of post partum haemorr- 
hage in which he used adrenalin, pumping it into the 
uterus, but the subject, a mare, died within a few hours 
from hemorrhage. None of his cases of holes in the 
floor of the vagina, and in the roof of the vagina had 
recovered, but this had occurred in recorded cases treated 
with a saturated solution of perchloride of mercury in 
methylated spirit. In fistulas of the rectum he had 
tried sutures, but with no success. He could not conceive 
how a seton could have any effect on a vaginal fistula. 

Concerning retention of the foctal membranes, in cases 
of abortion he challenged any veterinary surgeon to 
remove them in the times given. He had tried repeatedly, 
both in abortion and when the cow had gone her full time, 
and it had been impossible to reach the cotyledons. He 
was convinced that infinitely more harm was done in 
attempting to remove the “cleansing” than would occur 
if they were left alone. A farmer friend of his once said 
that the best remedy for retention was plenty of good 
linseed cake and he thoroughly believed him. 

In the case of a mare which had done no work he would 
not hesitate to remove the placenta within twelve hours, 
but if it was a cart mare in ordinary condition, living an 
out-door life, he would leave her alone for twenty four 
hours before attempting interference. 

He had repeatedly known cows breed after the uterus 
had ‘been everted, and bring forth a living calf and suffer 
no ill effects. He always used the bottle method to get 
out the folds of the uterus, and applied West’s clamps, 
taking them off after twenty-four hours, if there was no 
straining. Mr. Motton had said that some died for no 
apparent reason after the uterus had been replaced ; he 
regarded shock as the cause of death in such cases. 

Prolapse of the rectum was common enough among 
animals suffering from diarrhea. In eversion of the 
rectum when associated with foaling he had never had 
a recovery. 


SomrE ATTENDANT ACCIDENTS. 


Major Ascorr remarked that it had been borne in upon 
him on four or five occasions, and particularly with 
pedigree sows, how great was the risk of suffocation, 
especially if they slung up animals by their hind legs. 
They had known cases after parturition, or in returning 
an eversion of the uterus, which was the more common, 
when a sow had given a sigh and expired. He had had 
it occur in a fat heifer, and once a fat cow expired quietly 
during a small operation. He felt they ought to use 
chloral hydrate earlier, or chloroform. Then, again, 
tracheotomy was easily performed—he had tried it twice 
with no ill effects on the cow. Lf one attempted to remove 
the placenta before 24 hours, one ran the risk of eversion 
of the uterus. 

With regard to Mr. Motton’s description of the method 
of stitching the vulva, he would like to hear more details. 
As to syringing out cases, and trusting syringes to clients, 
well, syringes were expensive, and they were not invariably 
returned. 

Mr. R. L. PENHALE spoke to removing the placenta 
when possible in the cow after three or four days. It 
was not wise to attempt to continue if one found removal 
difficult. He agreed with Mr. Dunstan that the placenta 
of the mare should be removed within twenty-four hours 
as a rule. He did not believe in pumping anything into 
the womb of the mare. 

Mr. W. P. StasierortsH did not consider rupture of 
the pelvic symphysis a very rare accident of parturition ; 
in fact, it was a somewhat common sequel in prolonged 
labour, either due to an abnormal sized fostus, or to an 
excessively contracted genital passage. These cases, 
were nearly always fatal. Membrane retention was most 
common in bovines, chiefly due to the peculiar attachment 
of cotyledons, lack of uniform uterine contraction, and 
to premature parturition. He considered nine to ten 
days too long to leave the membranes and placente in 
the cow. By this time there was much decomposition, 


and hence septic absorption, and eventually general 
streptococcic and pye#emic invasion. 

He had noted many cases of septic arthritis, particularly 
of the stifle, hip, and hock, following retained placente. 
This was best combated by serum therapy, but a very 
large percentage resulted in chronic lameness, emaciation 
and death. 

He had found quinine, iron, strychnine, digitalis, 
alcohol and ergot excellent drugs in nearly all sequel 
of parturition. They improved the resistance to invading 
organisms and toxines, causing sapremia, lymphatic 
sepsis, septic infection, septic absorption, pyzemia, etc. 

In all cases of difficult parturition, with likely injury 
to the genital passage, especially in the mare, he thought 
it good treatment to anticipate a general infection from 
streptococcic and pyemic microbes, and inject with 
normal saline solution nuclein sol., thereby producing 
artificial leucocytosis, and thus increasing the natural 
resistance of the patient to bacterial invasion. Anti- 
streptococcie serum, and polyvalent bacterial vaccine 
were of assistance, and he had great faith in their employ- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT gave it as his opinion that the temper- 
ature was the governing factor in regard to the time of 
removal of foetal membranes in mares. They must not 
exhaust the mare by trying too long, and they must be 
careful not to perforate the cornu of the uterus. He 
never tried to break down the intimate connection between 
the afterbirth and the cotyledons in the cow, because 
one destroyed the barrier that was there to prevent sepsis 
getting in. He had often removed the coating in bother- 
ing about little bits attached to the cotyledons. 

He had seen four cases of mares with the womb out—- 
alive ; two recovered and two died. He never had any 
difficulty in replacing the organ. 


Tue Repty. 


Mr. Morron, in reply, said that his idea was not to 
pack the womb so that it could not contract, but to 
stimulate contraction. He had not suffered personally 
py the removal of the placenta, but his partner had been 
a victim on two or three occasions. In “ scanters,”’ 
as they were incorrigibly called, it was generally found on 
post-mortem examination that there was a quart or so of 
stinking pus in the uterus. With regard to prolapse 
of the uterus he gave up tapes years ago, as they tore out 
so. Most of the pessaries on the market contained one 
dram of iodoform and two drams of boracic acid. They 
only affected the area absolutely adjacent to it. In 
his opinion, washing out the womb had always been 
the most satisfactory method. eIn the matter of passing 
a seton through a fistula, he understood the object was to 
get the edges raw again, to get a fresh surface. Removal 
of the placenta was, he was afraid, a subject that would 
always be discussed, but he had put into the paper the 
experience he had had, particularly with Guernseys and 
Jerseys. He was unable to say that they found it 
satisfactory to wash out at the end of a week. 

He had never had any experience of the suffocation 
of a sow, whilst he had already referred to his experience 
with cows dying for no apparent reason. Mr. Stable- 
forth had spoken of rupture of the uterus; he agreed 
that too much irrigation was bad, but he did not agree 
that moderate irrigation was so. 

As to serum vaccine therapy, these were the things 
of the future, and would replace drugs. 


Whether the words “seasoned to calve” may be 
regarded as a guarantee that a cow is in-calf was debated 
at Axminster (Devon) County Court. A Seaton farmer 
bought a cow at Musbury market, believing from the 
description that she was in-calf. When he found she 
was not, he sold her, and sued the original seller for the 
loss he made on the transaction. The judge, however, 
did not consider he had made out his case, and gave 
judgment for the defendant. 
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THE PRACTITIONER’S TEXT 
BOOK REQUIREMENTS. 


The number of works that have become available 
to the student of veterinary medicine during the 
last twenty years has greatly lessened his labours, 
is gradually making lectures obsolete, and teaching 
by demonstration more than ever to be desired. 
Quite recently several works which appeal more 
particularly to the student have been placed on 
the market. The great majority of veterinary 
surgeons are general practitioners, and it is from 
them that professional progress, in the eyes of the 
general public, will come. Whole-time veterinary 
officials possibly come next in importance. There 
is, therefore, a desire that both of these groups 
should be kept up to date by means of the pub- 
lication of works of a utilitarian nature and which 
appeal to them. The general practitioner cannot 
by any stretch of imagination be called a greedy 
reader, yet the right type of work does appeal to 
him. Reek’s Colics cannot be called a student's 
book, yet it has gone through three editions. 
Gray’s translation of Nicolas’ Ophthalmology has 
filled a gap which was felt by a great number. 
There are other useful works doing similar good 
service, but there are wanted others which, at 
present, are unavailable or sadly out of date. The 
man who writes, “ For General Practitioners, by 
one of them,” will have a following, and providing 
his rudiments are right, he will be pretty safe 
from that form of attack which emanates from 
veterinary colleges. Even if such an attack is 
attempted, the reading general public will discard 
it in favour of the work of one who gets a living in 
general practice. The reports of society meetings 
and advertisements in the veterinary press show 
us that at the moment there is a demand for a 
practitioner’s work upon Vaccine and Serum 
Therapy (diagnostic agents included). Hardly is 
this to be wondered at, when the pyogenic infec- 
tions, tuberculosis, Johne’s disease, joint-ill, abor- 
tion and other diseases are brought to mind. 
Again, there is the important subject of diseases 
of sheep, the literature concerning which is in 
scattered journals. The importance of the udder 
to public health and in breeding, and the difficul- 


ties in treatment of some of its conditions, are such 
that an up-to-date work upon the mammary 
glands of all the animals would appeal to a very 
large circle of readers. For the whole-time man 
a Veterinary Inspector's Handbook has yet to 
appear. Such a work could refresa him upon the 
Contagious Diseases of Animals Acts and procedure 
thereunder, the Public Health and other Acts, 
and meat inspection, the Dairies, Cowsheds and 
Milkshops Orders, and so on. Some such works 
would appeal to other than those in these islands, 
but the task would doubtless have to be one of 
love, with risks of the severest criticism. 


Abstracts ano Reviews. 


The Effect of Carminative Volatile Oils‘on the Muscular 
Movements of the Intestine. 


The experiments were carried out on two large, young 
dogs with Thiry-Vella loops. The loops were formed 
from the ileum and were between 45 and 50 em. in length. 

In order that effects of drugs might not be obscured 
by experimental conditions, the dogs were trained to lie 
quietly during the experiments, which, apparently, are 
in no way painful. Muscular movements of the isolated 
loops were recorded by means of a sausage-shaped balloon 
inserted within the loop and attached by a rubber tube 
to a Brodie bellows recorder. The balloon and its rubber 
tube were filled with water and attached to an upright 
tube which exerted a water pressure of 25 to 35 em. in 
the balloon, with air transmission fromm the top of the 
upright column to the bellows recorder. 

Fluids were injected into the loop through a small 
catheter that was passed alongside the balloon tube, so 
that its end was near the upper part of the balloon. The 
quantities injected and the rate of injection were such 
as had been found to cause no appreciable change in the 
tracing when plain water or salt solution were introduced. 

Dilute solutions, in the form of the official ‘‘ waters,” 
or in the form of the spirits “ot the volatile oils (10 per 
cent. solutions in alcohol, diluted with from 5 to 20 vol- 
umes of water), were used. 

Seven tracings are reproduced, and show in a convincing 
manner that typically both tone and rhythmic con- 
tractions of the intestinal wall are produced. 

As such tracings do not show whether true onward 
peristalsis is affected during the action of the volatile 
oils, other experiments were made in which the balloon 
was filled with a fluid opaque to the X-ray, and by the 
shadow of the balloon on the fluoroscope it was found 
that, during a typical volatile oil effect, true peristaltic 
waves occur, especially during the increase in tone. 

Further experiments showed that the effects of the 
volatile oils are lessened but not abolished by atropine. 
They are, however, abolished when the sensory endings 
of the mucosa are paralysed by cocaine. 

Most of the experiments were made with solutions of 
the oils of peppermint and cinnamon ; but cloves, aniseed, 
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juniper, cardamom,caraway and the volatile oil of mustard, 
were also tested. Some of these, such as mustard. 
cinnamon, peppermint, cloves and juniper, can be classed 
as “strong” oils; producing a pronounced effect in 
dilute solutions. The others, notably aniseed, cardamom, 
and caraway, were ‘ weaker,” and required stronger 
solutions to yield a pronounced effect. 
H. R. H. 

By O. H. Piant, The Journal of Pharmacology and 
Eaperimental Therapeutics, 1920. Vol, xvi., November. 
No. 4, pp. 311-325. 


Comparative Medicine. 


The lessons that might be learnt from the results of 
injury and disease in plants was the subject of one of 
Sir James Paget’s most striking essays, delivered as an 
address to the Pathological Section of the British Medical 
Association at Cambridge in 1880. Kight years later 
Sir Clifford Allbutt made an appeal for the study of com- 
parative medicine the main topic of his Address in Medicine 
to the Association at its meeting at Glasgow; in his 
Presidential Address to the Association last year he told 
us that the Glasgow appeal found “ no response, hardly 
an echo.” In 1880 Sir Henry Acland, then Regius 
Professor of Medicine in Oxtord, advocated the foundation 
of a chair in general comparative pathology, and_ the 
Regius Professor of Physic at Cambridge forty years 
later has to declare that “ without an institute of com- 
parative pathology in Cambridge our range of vision and 
work is contracted.”” The institute he contemplated 
would be concerned not only with those diseases enumer- 
ated by Professor Hobday in the address he gave to a 
recent combined meeting of the Royal Society of Medicine 
and the Central Branch of the National Veterinary 
Association, but with many other diseases of animals, 


-and with those of crops and forests. In a letter addressed 


to Professor Hobday on the occasion of his recent lecture 
Sir Clifford Allbutt recalls how, since his Glasgow address 
in 1888, he has been speaking and writing to urge the 
consolidation of the study of medicine in all its branches, 
since without the comparative method the progress of 
our art and its sciences cannot make active growth on the 
larger lines. He goes on to point out how there is far 
more in the matter than merely the peril to men from 
animal diseases, for only in the light of disease as a whdle 
can its parts be adequately known and its intimate laws 
understood. He again reminds us that, in order to realize 
the need of the comparative method, it is only necessary 
to look at the fertile results of the comparative method in 
other studies—in comparative anatomy and morphology, 
in history, languages, and religion, and indeed in every 
subject of thought which has advanced far enough to 
avail itself of the method. At Cambridge there is in 
the field laboratories, agricultural department, and so 
on, much of the groundwork for such an institute of 
comparative pathology, but money is wanted. Let us 
share with him the hope that the pedigree stock-breeders, 
racing men, nurserymen, foresters, and others interested 
in such matters who are now suffering enormous pecuniary 
losses may endow Cambridge with the means of establish- 
ing such an institute adequately equipped for practical 
and theoretical work in comparative medicine, both of 


plants and animals. Short of this something may be donc 
by recognizing, first, that experts on diseases of animals 
and plants ought to come together for discussion, and, 
secondly, that in our great universities are many students 
who, if opportunity were afforded, would find themselves 
attracted by the larger field and the endless variety of 
experience and opportunity of research which comparative 
pathology would offer to their enterprise.--- British Medical 
Journal. 


Carbon-dioxide Content of Cowsheds. 


Very little recent information is available with regard 
to the carbon dioxide content of the air of stables and 
byres, and much of the earlier work on the subject is 
practically unrecognised. 

PETTENKOFER, in his investigations on ventilation, 
has placed the amount of this gas in stable air at 0-105 
to 0-21 per cent. Schultze, whose results were reported 
in 1869 by Marcker, analysed nearly 200 samples of stable 
air in the vicinity of Géttingen and found that the carbon 
dioxide content varied enormously, depending on the 
number of animals in the stable, the volume of space 
available, and the degree of ventilation. 

In several cases he found it to be as high as 0-435 per 
cent., and he recorded one case in which it reached 0-594 
per cent. 

Miarcker concludes from these results that a stable 
should be so ventilated that the carbon dioxide content 
of the air is not greater than 0-25 to 0-30 per cent. 

The authors of this article (Hendry, M.F. and Johnson, 
A.) undertook to estimate the amount of carbon dioxide 
present in the air of a medern cow shed containing forty 
cows. The shed was admirably lighted and had a con- 
crete floor. Ventilation was well provided for, and, as 
tar as could be judged by the senses, was quite efficient. 
Experience had shown that it was well adapted for main- 
taining stock in good health with a negligible amount of 
disease. 

Samples of air for analysis were collected at different 
parts of the barn at varying times of the day and night 
during the months of January and February, 1919, and 
were analysed by means of the small Haldane gas analysis 
apparatus. All samples were taken approximately 
four feet from the floor. 

The average amount of carbon dioxide present in the 
samples taken works out at 0-153 per cent. 

The maximum amount present in any one sample was 
0-228 per cent. and the minimum 0-089 per cent. 

Bearing in mind that fact that the normal percentage 
of carbon dioxide in the outside air is approximately 
0-03 per cent., the authors were at first astonished at 
their own results, which showed in many cases an amount 
of carbon dioxide in the air of the cowshed not far from 
8 to 10 times the normal content of outdoor air. Their 
figures are supported, however, by the report of the 
Committee on Farm Buildings (Clarkson, W. B., Smith; 
F. J., and Ives, F. W., 1919), which states that in five 
barns examined Ly them, the carbon dioxide content of 
the air might be as high as 1°231 per cent., but for the 
most part was not higher than 0-2 to 0-3 per cent. 

The results also confirm the findings of the earlier 
investigators referred to above. 
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It must therefore be concluded that even in a modern 
shed there is a large percentage of carbon dioxide in the 
air, The experience in this case that it has no apparent 
influence on the health of the animals is worthy of special 
notice and tends to show that what is true of men is true 
of animals also—namely, that carbon dioxide per se, 
even in percentages 8 to 10 times the normal percentage, 
has mo serious effect upon the animal itself. 

Henpry, Mary F., and Jonnson, Axicr, Journal of 
Agricultural Research, Vol. xx., No. 6, pp. 405-408, 
December 15th, 1920), 

T. J. B. 


Lymphangitis in Cattle Caused by Acid Alcoha: Fast 
Organism. 


Under this title, Traum reports* a study of a disease of 
cattle resembling tuberculosis in many respects. It 
manifests itself by the formation of nodular and corded 
masses along the course of the lymphatics. The seat of the 
trouble is usually one of the limbs—in one case the abdomi- 
nal and thoracic regions were involved. These nodular 
masses are subcutaneous, but frequently penetrate the 
skin and make their way outside, discharging a cream- 
coloured glutinous pus containing yellowish, calcareous 
granules. They vary in size from that of a bean to a 
yoose-egg. 

The disease resembles tuberculosis in the character of the 
lesions and by the presence of acid-fast organisms in the 
lesions. It further resembles tuberculosis by the large 
percentage of cases that give positive reaction to the intra- 
dermal tuberculin test. 6A number of such reactors have 
been autopsied, and in no case was tuberculosis found —in 
fact, in some of the reactors tuberculosis could be definitely 
eliminated. 

That the disease is not tuberculosis is satisfactorily 
demonstrated by the failure to produce a single case of 
tuberculosis in the large number of guinea-pigs inoculated 
with materials from these cases. The organism isolated 
from the lesions and the probable causative agent resembles 
tubercle bacilli to some extent, but varies sufficiently in 
the character and speed of growth and microscopic appear- 
ance of smears to easily differentiate it. 

[ University of California, College of Agriculture, Annual 
Report of Director for 1919-20.] 

Aw ATLAs-MovDEL OF THE Ox.— ‘This little atlas exhibits 
in a concise form the chief anatomical features of the ox 
in a series of superposable plates. Although the illus- 
trations and originations are so elementary that they can 
hardly be recommended for the serious perusal of a 
veterinary student, they should prove an admirable 
guide to the intelligent stock owner who requires a super- 
ficial knowledge of the management and disposition of 
the various organs and tissues in the ox’s body.* 

* Balliére’s Popular Atlas-Model of the Ox, showing 390 
anatomical structures on superposed coloured plates, 
with key. 1921, London: Balliére, Tindall and Cox 
(Price 3s. 6d.). 


To all interested in live stock, the third edition of 
British breeds of Live Stock, published by the Ministry 


* Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 1919, vol. 8, no. 6. 


of Agriculture, will prove of great service. The photo- 
graphs of the various breeds of cattle, sheep, pigs, and 
horses are very good indeed, while the histories of the 
different classes are most instructive. Price 3s. 6d. each, 
or by post, 4s. 


Hruska and Pfenninger ( Ann. Inst. Pasteur, Paris, 
1921, xxxv., 96-101) write enthusiastically of the value 
of the antigen of Besredka in the diagnosis of bovine 
tuberculosis. They contend that the method of fixation 
of alexine is destined to play an important part in the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis, and may be advan- 
tageously employed in place of the ophthalmic re-action. 


Clinical and Case Reports. 


Some Interesting Cases from Ireland. 


By Pror. J. J. O'Connor, Royal Veterinary College, 
Dublin. 


(A) Ovarvotomy in the Mare. 


Case 1.—Subject.—Six-year-old bay hunter mare. 

History.--Mare developed habit of kicking in 
stable ; tried in harness, could not be driven owing 
to persistent kicking. 

Operation.—Mare put on short rations three days ; 
fasted from evening before operating. Cast on off- 
side with hobbles ; chloroform administered. Rectum 
and bladder emptied, vagina mopped out with 
pledget boiled cotton wool soaked in solution pot. 
permang. 1-1000 on boiled water. Bandage applied 
round tail and perineum, base of tail washed with 
the solution. Sterilized towel placed upon upper 
quarter. Right hand introduced into vagina, carry- 
ing concealed sharp pointed bistoury. This knife, 
with blade still covered and long axis parallel to spinal 
column, was pressed firmly against vaginal wall at 
point 1$ inches above os uteri (standing position). 

Having ascertained no bowel immediately in front 
of this part of vaginal wall, blade exposed, and with 
steady, restricted pressure pushed through into 
peritoneal cavity. Knife then withdrawn from 
vagina. Hand re-introduced and opening through 
vaginal wall into peritoneal cavity dilated by forcing 
first fingers, then hand, through. Body of uterus 
sought and recognised beneath opening ; hand passed 
from this along a uterine horn to ovary at anterior 
extremity. Ovary grasped and held while ecraseur 
(in left hand) was passed along arm in vagina, through 
opening in its wall to ovary. Gland passed through 
loop of chain, which was gradually tightened on 
ovarian ligament, care being taken no bowel included. 
Handle of ecraseur slowly turned, four or five turns 
sufficing to sever completely attachments of ovary, 
which was brought away in hand. Other ovary 
similarly dealt with. 

Result—Mare quite unconcerned next day. Opera- 
tion had desired effect of making her go quietly in 
harness, although still somewhat peevish. 

Case 2. Subject.Black draught mare, six years 
old. 
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History —For while after bought worked well 
heavy carting, afterwards became such inveterate 
kicker that could not be yoked. 

Operation.—Procedure as in Case 1, but during it 
chain of long ecraseur broke and was obliged to use 
Demar’s ecraseur to finish. Piece of vaginal mucous 
membrane at abdominal opening caught on screw 
which jkeeps ‘chain in position, and was considerably 
torn... Owing to comparative shortness of this 
instrument, the turning of handle for tightening chain 
had to be carried out in vaginal passage. 

Result—Mare quite unaffected in health by 
operation which rendered her satisfactorily workable 
in four-wheel lorry, but not in two-wheeled cart. 


Case 3. Subject—Bay cart mare, nine years old. 

History——Mare always in season; became very 
wicked, putting down ears, kicking, squealing and 
attempting to bite when approached, and quite 
unworkable. 

Operation.—Performed as before, except that owing 
to extreme viciousness chloral hydrate given in drink- 
ing water before taking out of box. Drank it all. 
Although action of drug noticeable almost immed- 
iately, sufficient to cause staggering, it did not 
entirely prevent trying to kick when hobbles were 
adjusted. One ovary, about size of man’s fist, being 
cystic. 

Result—No indisposition; next day wicked as 
ever. Three months elapsed before any improvement 
in temperament noticeable. Then became more 
docile and capable of being worked. 


Case 4. Subject.—Five-year-old grey Welsh pony, 
about 124 hands high. 

History.—Mare always appeared in season when 
driven in governess car, constantly swishing tail and 
passing urine in small quantity. 

Operation.—Performed without difficulty, notwith- 
standing narrow vaginal passage which afforded just 
sufficient room for hand and arm. 

Reswlt—Recovery uneventful ; not heard whether 
desired effect produced. 

This case, however, and two others, with Iceland 
pony subjects, upon which operated successfully, show 
that small size of ponies is not unsurmountavle 
obstacle to operation. 


(B) Fracture of Premaczilla. 
Subject—Five-year-old Clydesdale stallion. 
History.—Horse, week previously, seized violently 

an iron crossbar of low window in box, fracturing left 
premaxilla, which was displaced upwards, leaving deep 
gaping wound on palate, which communicated with 
ends of fractured bone. 

Symptoms.—Fractured premaxilla projecting as 
described, incisor teeth in it having forward and 
upward direction. Wound full of food material. 

Treatment.—Starved horse for twenty-four hours ; 
gave drink of water containing 2 ozs. chloral, and 
hypodermic injection 5 grs. morphia; cast with 


hobbles. Wound thoroughly cleaned, small curette 


being used to remove foreign matter from between 
ends of fractured bone, and solution of pot. permang. 
to flush. Displaced fragment of premaxilla returned 
to position and maintained by thin silver wire wrapped 
round incisor teeth of both sides and fixed to canine 
tooth of affected side. A groove was cut with angular 
file at basis of canine and of the corner incisors to 
prevent wire slipping. When wire fixed broken. bone 
quite rigid and in normal position. No further 
treatment adopted, as horse would not allow wound 
to be dressed. Given only bran mashes for few days, 
then allowed some hay. After five weeks wound in 
palate practically healed ; horse sent home with wire 
im situ, as this was causing no inconvenience, and it 
was thought advisable to keep in position for some 
time longer. 


(C) Strangulate Inguinal Hernia in a Foal. 
tical thoroughbred foal, seven months 
old. 

History—Foal noticed in pain in morning; had 
continued so until afternoon, when advice sought. 
Strangulated inguinal hernia diagnosed. 

Symptoms.—Foal exhibited colicky pains. Hernia 
swelling made out on off side, situated towards 
antero-internal aspect of spermatic cord and extending 
downwards slightly below tail of epididymis. Swelling 
tense and cedematous on palpation and painful on 
pressure. Temperature 104 F. 

Treatment.—The patient at once conveyed in float 
to hospital, where operation immediately performed 
under chloroform. Subject fixed in dorsal position. 
Hernia successfully reduced by careful manipulation. 
Testicle then exposed from its coverings. Metal clam 
applied, tunica vaginalis and cord being included 
within its jaws. Testicle cut off about 1}in. below 
clam. Evidence of inflammation inside hernial sac ; 
fibrinous exudate being deposited on testicle, and on 
inside of tunica vaginalis. Animal made good 
recovery. 


Peculiar Polyarthritis. 

By Percy Gregory, M.R.C.V.S. (Tonbridge). 

Subject—Shire filly foal, over four months old. 
Had been perfectly well. Taken first prize at a show 
in October. Found in field terribly lame off hind. 
Temperature, 104 F. Swollen stifle and effusion in 
muscles of quarter. After two days opened swellings 
in muscles, let out lot of fluid, mostly serum. Other 
stifle followed, next both hocks, then off knee. 
Finally, the filly so lame in near shoulder that she 
could not move and had to be lifted up when down. 
All this time umbilicus quite dry and _ healthy. 
Muscles of shoulder wasted away. 

I injected, every three days, two pellets strepto- 
cocci and staphylococci ; applied frequent massage to 
swollen parts, with stimulating liniment. Owner, out 
of heart, decided to kill filly. Begged her life, and 
offered free treatment, because I had never seen case 
which came on so late in life, after apparent health. 
Continued injections every three days to December 
llth, have since injected once weekly. 
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The filly now well, almost entirely free from 
swellings. Hocks are left slightly filled. After 
massage the muscles of shoulder have filled up and 
filly walks sound. 

I thought this unusual case worth recording ; 
success of treatment astonished me. 


Renal Abscess in a Mare. 
By R. Bryven, F.R.C.V.S., Fulham. 


Subject—Thoroughbred bay mare, 5 years old. 
When first seen mare was at grass with foal at foot ; 
condition poor. When moved, dragged near hind 
leg; marked atrophy of muscles of quarter. About 
middle of lumbar vertebre on near side was 
fluctuating swelling about 18 inches long by 6 inches 
wide, extending from spine towards flank. She 
was taken to hospital, and foal weaned. Free 


incision made into swelling at its dependent part ;_ 


two quarts thick creamy pus evacuated. Resulting 
sac washed out with corrosive sublimate solution 
1-1000, and wound plugged with gauze to keep open. 
After some days pus continued to flow intermittently 
from wound. Original incision was freely incised 
in upward direction towards spine. A sinus, descend- 
ing between two of the transverse processes of the 
lumbar vertebrae, towards the abdomen was dis- 
covered. Length of rubber tubing introduced 
through sinus into pus cavity, which was washed 
out frequently with corrosive sublimate solution, 
and syphoned off at each dressing. Continued this 
for some weeks. Mare got fat, and became sound. 
The incision healed up, excepting for small fistula 
which remained on the loin over left kidney. When 
discharge of pus had apparently ceased the tube 
was taken out, and the mare given light exercise. 
Later, became frolicsome, and as she plunged, pus 
_ forcibly ejected through fistulous opening. As 
case seemed hopeless, mare destroyed. Post-mortem: 
Carcase well nourished. Sinus was traced through 
between transverse processes of lumbar vertebrae 
towards abdomen, then turned almost at right angles 
and entered left kidney. Only very small portion 
renal tissue recognisable at its posterior border. The 
major part of kidney formed walls of an abscess, 
and was of a fibrous nature, pale yellow colour. No 
previous history of strangles or injury. 


A Case of Suspected Fern Poisoning. 
By J. Hitt, M.R.C.V.S. (Llanelly). 


Subjects.— Beasts from one-and-a-half to three years’ 
old. Twenty-six head were grazing over about 
eighty acres ; keep being abundant and good. Water 
convenient and easily accessible, between the months 
of September and October, 1919. 

On 23rd September one heifer found by hedge away 
from others. Later in day another, and following 
morning two more in similar cases. Taken home 
and housed. Five other animals were affected in 
next two days, and we were consulted. 

Apparently not much ailed them, except that they 


were dull and stupid. Our approach produced signs 
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of fear, animals moving stiffly away. Eyes dull, 
sunken; abdomen tucked up; flanks fallen in; 
breathing slower than normal; temperature varied 
from 1043 to 107. Rumination was suspended ; 
feces black, sticky, and small in quantity. 

The remainder looked well and were contented. 
The terrain was good old sound grass land that had 
not been ploughed in living memory. Keep abun- 
dant and without plant or grass that could be pre- 
sumed to be deleterious. Beasts had grazed there 
for six weeks. Prior to that period they had occupied 
during the spring and early summer a valley which 
carried an abundant growth of fern. 

Febrifuges given; then purgatives, and finally 
stimulants ; for the animals got weaker and more 
sleepy. Eight succumbed, but one recovering. 

Post-mortem.—Discovered a few bright, intensely 
red patches from the size of a farthing to a half-crown 
on abdominal coats of stomachs, and sometimes 
bowels. Microscopic examination of cultures nega- 
_ Organs appeared normal; no definite traces 
of fern. 


Resection of Bowel in a Pig. 
By G. Scapr, M.R.C.V.S., Galston. 


Subject, a two months old pig, born on January 
Ist, castrated by farmer when six weeks old. Bowels 
down during castration, returned, scrotal wound 
stitched up. Bowels came down again, became 
adherent to the scrotal wound. Bowels much 
inflamed, and on trying to free them they ruptured. 
Only alternative, resection of bowel, cut through 
normal portion, removed about nine inches small 
bowel and V-shaped piece of mesentery. Method 
was to place one end inside the other, turn in edges 
of upper portion, bringing serous surfaces together ; 
inserted six fine catgut sutures. Bowels returned ; 
deep catgut sutures inserted to close up the inguinal 
canal, wound swabbed out ; closed by uninterrupted 
suture. 

Pig kept to milk diet, made good recovery. When 
killed showed only few adhesions; no trace of the 
resection. 


Association Reports. 


Royal- Counties’, Southern Counties’, and South Eastern 
V.M.A. Combined Meeting. 


Discussion. 


At the combined meeting of the above Associations 
he!d at Reading, on Friday, January 28th, the proceedings 
were continued as fo!lows, further to our report appearing 
in the issue of March 12th, 1921. (See pp. 216-218 Record.) 


More POWER FOR THE INSPECTOR. 


The Hon. Secretary read a letter from Mr. Hogben, 
giving notice of a resolution which he hoped to be able 
to bring forward at the united meeting, which was as 


follows :—‘‘ That in reference to the Milk and Dairies- 


(Consolidation) Act, 1915, and Milk and Dairies Amend- 
ment Bill, 1920, in the opinion of the combined meeting 
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of the Royal Counties, Southern Counties and South 
Kastern Veterinary Associations, in all inspections and 
clinical examinations regarding diseases of animals listed 
in the Second Schedule of Act of 1915, the Ministry of 
Agriculture should have full administrative control, 
such as has been conferred in respect of other diseases 
of animals, as being the most competent authority to act 
in such matters. That in our opinion the position of the 
veterinary inspector should not be merely advisory, 
but that he should have sufficient authority to see that 
his advice is carried out and that it is properly interpreted 
and carried out in a way which would be effective.” 
He (Mr. Hogben) understood that the Milk and Duiries 
legislation had been suspended for this Session, and would 
probably be very much modified when it was brought 
forward, so that now seemed an opportune time to put 
forward a view which he believed was very strongly held 
in the profession. 

Mr. Hoceen said that he felt that they wished to have 
the Ministry of Agriculture very definitely placed as the 
head authority in regard to veterinary affairs. It seemed 
to him that under the Ministry of Health the Ministry 
was going to take the lead and the veterinary surgeon 
was to be subordinated. They had the meat inspectors, 
sanitary inspectors, nurses, and so on, and now they 
wanted to draw the veterinary inspector within their 
power. Although it stated that these Orders should 
be drawn up in combination with the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, he did not think it would do any harm to let the 
Ministry of Agriculture know what the view of the pro- 
fession was on the matter. The first part of the resolution 
was in support of the Ministry of Agriculture as the 
chief authority, and the second part was that the veterinary 
surgeon should have a proper position under the Ministry 
of Agriculture. He was not at all sure that the veterinary 
surgeon did even now have a proper position, but he 
thought if he was given the powers asked for in this 
resolution that would be the case. Now was a suitable 
time. Legislation was being modified, and it was quite 
possible that they could do more good now than at any 
other time. The resolution had been before his own 
Association and was passed unanimously, and he hoped 
it would meet with the same success there, and that it 
would gu to the National Association and be circulated, 
and an endeavour made to get the profession properly 
represented. His own Association had suggested that 
each member should do what he could with his own Member 
of Parliament and get him interested in the matter also. 

Mr. Buxton asked if it was his idea that the Milk Bill 
should be directed by the Ministry of Agriculture instead 
of the Ministry of Health? At present the Milk Bill 
was under the management of the Ministry of Health, and 
he did not know whether they could ask that it should be 
put under the dual control of that Ministry and the Ministry 
of Agriculture, or whether it should be under the Ministry 
of Agriculture entirely. 

Mr. HoGBEN replied that he did not know enough about 
political matters to say, but he knew it said in the Bill 
that these things should be drawn up in combination 
with the Ministry of Agriculture, and he thought with regard 
to all these diseases that certainly the Ministry of Agri- 
culture should take the chief part. If it meant re- 
modelling the Bill, he would like to see it re-modelled in 
favour of the Ministry of Agriculture. He then moved 
the resolution. 

Mr. CoLteMAN said he had great pleasure in seconding 
the resolution. If it was suggested that there should be 
a Veterinary Department in the Ministry of Health, 
this resolution would not be necessary; otherwise he 
quite held that the veterinary surgeon was in a very 
subservient position acting in an advisory capacity. He 
should have some administrative power. 


A Pessimistic Norte. 

Mr. McInrosx did not know that they could do any 
harm in passing that resolution on, but he did not think 
it would do any good. All of them had experienced 
the attitude of the Government with regard to their 


_ profession for many years, and it is not a happy one, and 


he did not think it was improving very much. With 
regard to that particular clause of the Milk and Dairies 
Bill, he was rather inclined to think that the Ministry 
of Health was probably the proper Department to deal 
with that branch of public health work. He had very 
little faith in the Ministry of Agriculture so far as they 
were concerned, and he objected to any Government 
Department consulting the Ministry of Agriculture in 
connection with veterinary matters. It was a matter 
on which they as experts ought to be consulted. The 
National Veterinary Association or the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, preferably the 
“ National,” should give expert advice when it was 
essential in connection with any legislative measures. 
They had been ignored, and the result was a legacy of debt 
to the nation, and it would go on unless the profession 
was taken more into account. He had a great deal of 
sympathy with Mr. Hogben’s remarks, but he was not 
quite sure that that was not a matter that would be better 
left in the hands of the Ministry of Health. 

Mr. Hognen : The Ministry of Health has not a Veterin- 
ary Department, whereas the Ministry of Agriculture has. 

Mr. Mcinrosn: They all knew Sir Stewart Stockman’s 
views, but he did not represent the profession. He had 
a perfect right to express his opinion, but no other Govern- 
ment Department had the right to accept it as the opinion 
of the profession itself. It must deal with the profession 
as a profession. 

Mr. Buxton said he had entire sympathy with Mr. 
Hogben with regard to most of that resolution, especially 
the last part of it dealing with the position of the veterin- 
ary surgeon, but he did not see how the thing was going 
to be worked. He could not see how the Milk and Dairies’ 
Bill could be administered by the Ministry of Health and 
also by the Ministry of Agriculture ; that would be a dual 
control and quite impracticable. He did not think the 
Ministry of Agriculture would get any Bill through the 
House of Commons like the Milk and Dairies’ Bill. © With 
regard to the Orders that were to be made, the Ministry 
of Agriculture had to be consulted before those Orders 
were drawn up, and he took it that the Tuberculosis 
Order, which was in force before the war, would be re- 
suscitated, and of course the Ministry of Agriculture had 
control of that. 

Major-General BLeNKINSOP pointed out that in that 
resolution they were dealing with two questions. The 
first was the question of human food, milk. They wer 
not dealing with the contagious diseases of animals, bu 
with milk as a food. In that case he considered that 
there was only one Government Department which could 
handle that question, and that was the Ministry of Health. 
He knew from experience that when there was dual 
control of any matter it was not a success, and if there 
was any good to come out of that work it must come under 
one responsible Department, and that Department in 
his opinion was the Ministry of Health and not the Ministry 
of Agriculture. The Ministry of Agriculture dealt with 
stock diseases and not with the health of human beings. 

Mr. Hocpen did not quite agree. That dealt with 
inspection and clinical examinations, and that was dealing 
with animals. ‘The Schedule in the Bill mentioned 
actinomycosis and a number of other diseases, and it 
seemed to him to be taking over the duties of the veterinary 
inspector, who had to act under the medical officer of 
health. He thought they should get even less consider- 
ation from the medical officer of health than they did 
from the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The Presipent: Would Mr. Hogben consent to this 
being postponed till our next meeting, when it would 
appear on the agenda? The question of whether it is 
to be under the Ministry of Health or the Ministry of 
Agriculture is not really settled yet. 

Mr. HocsBEen : It would be too late to consider it at the 
next combined meeting in June. I do not wish to press 
it; I have brought my views forward, and I leave it to 


you. 


i 

i} 
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Major P. J. Simpson said that it was a very important 
matter, and there seemed to be a little doubt as to whether 
the Milk Bill should be administered by the Ministry of 
Agriculture or the Ministry of Health. He was sorry 
he was responsible for it not having appeared on the agenda, 
but he should like to propose as an amendment that 
that be deferred to their next combined meeting, when the 
full resolution would be circulated to all the members, 
and in the interval there would be time to think it over 
and come to some more definite view. 

Mr. A. seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Buxron: Mr. Hogben tells me that this resolution 
he proposed to send to the National Association, so that 
we should have fuller time to think about it. 

Mr. J. Wittetr and the PRESIDENT supported the 
suggestion that the opinion of the joint Societies should 
go for consideration to the National. 

The Hon. Secretary then withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. MALE moved that they should endorse the resolution 
and say that they thought it was a very important matter, 
and that they agreed it should be sent to the National 
for further consideration. 

Prof. ReyNoups thought that if they sent that forward 
the National would take it that they supported it. 

Mr. Buxton pointed out that it would be only considered 
as being their definite view if it were sent to the National 
as a resolution from the joint Societies. If you refer 
it to the National for consideration it is absolutely non- 
committal. 

Prof. REYNOLDS: That is what I suggested. 

Mr. : agree to that. 

Mr. Mate: Then the resolution would be that we 
recommend this resolution, that we think it is an important 
matter, and that it should be sent to the National 
Association for further consideration. 

Mr. J. WiLLerr seconded that motion, which was carried. 

The resolution from the North of Ireland Veterinary 
Medical Association, of Belfast, re Motor Taxation, which 
was discussed at the morning meeting was brought forward. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Witierr, seconded by Mr. 
MacCormack, it was decided to support the resolution, 
and to refer it to the National Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

Mr. Mclnrosuh thought with regard to the question 
of telephones, which My. Livesey raised in his letter 
that morning, that they were too small a body to exercise 
any influence. There was a general agitation going on, 
and he proposed that they should take no action. The 
meeting concurred. 


PROFESSORS ON EXAMINING BOARDs. 


Major VP. J. Stveson: The next matter is a resolution 
of the Mid-West and South Wales Veterinary Association. 
I have received the following letter with resolution from 
the Secretary of that Association :—- 
~ Dear Sir.—I am instructed by my Association to 

draw your attention to the fact that the Council of the 

R.C.V.S. is showing singular apathy towards the interests 

of general practitioners, who, needless to add, form 

the backbone of the profession. In view of the recent 
trend of events, and the opposition shown by a section 
of the Council to the requirements of the practitioners 
and the advancement of the Profession generally, 
further noting the over-representation of the schools 
and whole time Veterinary Officers on the Council 
and most important Committees, we view our position 
with alarm. We are therefore of the opinion that it 
would be to the advantage of the Profession if all 
Veterinary Societies (which are primarily practitioners’ 
societies) would give the present unsatisfactory con- 
ditions their serious consideration and take action by 
bringing to the notice of the Council the dissatisfaction 
now existing in our rank and file. We need only draw 
your attention to the two important resolutions brought 
forward by practitioners, Mr. Howard and Mr. Male 
at the last Council meeting, as an illustration of the 
usual treatment meted out (when a practitioner brings 
forward any motion) by the scant attention they 
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receive. Again, a representative of the schools now 
proposes that Professors should become examiners, and 
if this comes into force one more privilege of the practi- 
tioner will be stultified, the schools eventually ruling the 
profession. With the object of securing your co- 
operation and support L append the enclosed reso- 
lution which has been forwarded to the R.C.V.S., in 
the hope that your Association will consider the advisa- 
bility of sending this, or a similar resolution also. 
(Signed) J. J. Avesron, M.R.C.V.S.. Hon. See., Bath, 
November 2nd, 1920. Resolution: view of 
Sir John MecFadyean’s motion presented at the last 
meeting of the Council of the R.C.V.S., and in the 
event of the Committee appointed presenting a favour- 
able report, namely, the admission of Professors as 
eligible to sit on the Examining Boards, this Association 
trusts the Council of the R.C.V.S. will not countenance 
its adoption, as such a step would be antagonistic to 
the welfare, progress and interest of the Profession 
generally.” 
Mr. CotkeMan: I have to admit that I am more or less 
responsible for this resolution, but I may say I am not 
respousible for the wording of it. 1 quite agree with those 
who have spoken on it that it is much too strong, and 
it was not my idea at all. The object of the resolution 
is this. We have now obtained a Bill by which we are 
getting an income for the College, and I think it is rather 
early days to begin to spend it on Charters before thoy 
are absolutely needed. The trend of events points 
to w new Charter being required at a very early date, 
and instead of having five or six Charters | certainly 
think it would be much better to wait until we can have 
one Charter embodying the number of requirements 
that are in view. On the subject of internal examiners, 
that matter was submitted to a committee of the Royal 
College, of which Committee | made the remark that 
they were not representative of the profession. Some 
objection has been taken to those words * representative 
of the profession,” but 1 still repeat them. We are all 
human, and teachers would no doubt first of all have 
their own interests at heart. They would certainly be 
elected by the profession, but I have evidence from two 
teachers at Colleges who told me that there is such apathy 
in the profession that they send their voting papers signed 
to them, and one teacher told me that he has thirty or 
forty at a time and he fills them up how he likes. On 
the last Register there were considerably over 3,000 
members, and [ think out of those you will find that less 
than one-quarter record their votes. ‘Therefore how can 
the Council as at present constituted be said to represent 
the profession ? The apathy existing in the profession 
has undoubtedly been caused by the autocratic calling 
a spade a spade - action of certain members of the Council 
who practically rule the Council. L have no doubt 
that in due course internal etaminers will be admitted, 
but we have not arrived at the stage of the Universities 
yet, and [| think the thing should be thoroughly considered 
by a committee, representative of those for and against 
and not by those wholly and solely in support of it, placing 
their views before the Council. We simply take what 
they give us and we have no opportunity of discussing 
the matter the report is placed before us and is adopted. 
That is the usual procedure. | am certainly out for the 
welfare and progress of the profession, and to anything 
that would in any way stultify it I should be most averse. 
But | think at the present stage something must be done. 
You will have noticed in the Press that representatives 
from the Council have waited from time to time upon 
certain Committees and the Ministry of Health, and 
have advocated whole-time men. Also you know that 
it has been questioned whether the practitioners have 
been capable of doing the work, and it has been said 
that only the whole-time man is capable of doing it. 
That is the class of man that represents us on Government 
Inquiries. It is wrong, and unless we take some stand 
in the matter we are going to be ousted as general practi- 
tioners. Most of the work is done in committees and 
[ want you particularly to note the composition of those 
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committees. If there is any special committee formed 
to consider a matter I should like you to notice the members 
who form that committee. I want you to be clear on 
the point about which there has been a certain discord, 
a remark having been made that the professors were not 
representative of the profession. I do not mean that 
they are not representing the profession by their votes, 
but I say that they are not representing the requirements 
because they do not know them. I am a great admirer 
of men who have singled themselves out as experts in 
bacteriology or any other branch of science, but that 
does not qualify them to act as the gods whom we must 
fall down and worship. They do not know the require- 
ments of the general practitioner—I say that most 
vehemently. I should like to move a resolution more 
in the wording that [ wanted it to be in, and this is what 
I want to put: ‘ That this Association is of the opinion 
that it would be derogatory to the interests of this pro- 
fession to alter the text of any of our Charters until the 
subject has been fully considered by a Committee repre- 
sentative of all views, and in the case of a vital matter 
that it should be further submitted to a referendum of 
the whole profession before any steps are taken.”’ 

The Presipent: The resolution is different from the 
one from the Mid.-West and South Wales Branch. 

Mr. Coteman: I will move mine as an amendment. 

Prof. ReryNo.ips objected that there had been no 
notice of the amended resolution on the agenda. The 
trouble caused by the other resolution was just the result 
of exactly the same procedure. It was a young Society 
and a resolution was rushed before it. .They saw the 
kind of letter that was sent forward. He thought everyone 
would agree that there was not the proper consideration 
which should have been given to it and which probably 
would have been given to it if it had been put on the 
agenda so that people would have known what they were 
discussing. He did not think they could take Mr. Cole- 
man’s proposition then. 

The PrestpENT ruled Mr. Coleman’s resolution out of 
order. 

Mr. CoLeMAN proposed the Mid.-West and South 
Wales Association's resolution. 

Mr. SAMSON seconded. 

Mr. CoreMan said he would like to correct one remark 
of Prof. Reynolds. That never came before the meeting 
of the Mid.-West and South Wales Association at all. 
The meeting of the Council of the R.C.V.S. was in the 
early part of the rhonth, and the Mid-West met a few 
days afterwards, and he thought that in that case the 
motion referred to would be approved and rushed through 
in the way things usually were rushed through —and 
no one would havea chance of speaking to it. Therefore 
he asked the President to put before the meeting what 
had happened, and he asked him to relegate it to the 
Council of the Branch to consider and, if they thought 
fit, send a resolution to other Associations and to the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. The resolution 
itself had not been before the Mid.-West and South Wales 
Association. They were simply asked their views as 
to whether professors should be examiners and empower 
the Council to act, and it was the Council who did it and 
not the Association. 

Mr. Se~pon asked if the Mid.-West Association 
repudiated it. 

Mr. CoLEMAN replied that it had never been before them, 
but-that what the Council did, the Mid.-West Association 
would agree to. 

Mr. Buxton said that as this has been sent to them 
under the signature of the Secretary, and was presumably 
the opinion of the Mid.-West and South Wales Association, 
they were obliged to accept it as such. 

Prof. REYNoLDs remarked that one of the members 
pointed out that this was not on the agenda, and he 
thought they had no right to proceed with it. Mr. 
Coleman now said that the resolution he intended was 
that the Charter should not be altered, and he also told 
them that his idea in getting this resolution passed was 


because he thought the Royal College of Veterinary 


Surgeons was going to rush this through before anyone 
had time to do anything. It was impossible to alter 
any Charter before two or three years had elapsed. 


CRITICISM OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 


Mr. J. Wittetr thought the majority would agree that 
that resolution of the Mid.-West Association was rather 
premature. It was sub judice in the Council at the time, 
and they were still discussing it on the committee. He 
did not think they could support it at the present time. 
With regard to internal examiners, he did not think 
many could take exception to it, as it had been put by 
the committee. There would be two external examiners, 
paid, and one internal examiner, who would be the pro- 
fessor of his own students only, and as a professor of his 
College he would know the possibilities of a particular 
student. A student might be a bad man to reply to 
questions, but the professor would know his work, and 
he thought that the professor being there and able to be 
consulted by the external examiners as to the man’s work 
and capabilities would be of service. He would be 
against an internal examiner if there were only one external 
and one internal examiner, but he saw no objection when 
there were two external examiners and one internal, 
and the latter only examining his own students. In 
the past, no doubt injustice had been done sometimes 
to students by examiners, owing to the student having 
had a fit of nerves and not being able to answer the 
questions properly. A professor would know the capa- 
bilities of such a man and put in a word for him. He 
had known students go down in one subject, although 
they had been well up in two subjects, and they had been 
rejected. He thought it was much more likely that 
justice would be done if the professor was there. The 
external examiners would set the questions and the 
internal examiner would sit in conjunction with them 
at the examination. A small committee was formed by 
the Council to go into this matter, and their conclusions 
still required consideration by the Council. If the 
profession did not agree with the Council, it could put 
new men on. There were eight retiring this time and 
nine men were put up for the vacancies. 

Mr. Mate had no doubt that the intention of the framers 
of the resolution was to object to professors acting as 
external examiners, but a different complexion entirely 
had been put on the matter by the report of the committee. 
They did not suggest that professors should be external 
examiners, but merely that they should be internal exam- 
iners, unpaid, to assist in the examination, with the 
safeguard that the external examiners should be in the 
majority. He thought if other safeguards were also 
adopted, that no student should be ploughed unless 
by the votes of the whole of his examiners, as was done 
in other bodies, it would be of value. In other bodies 
they all considered the case of each student, and voted 
on the matter of whether he should be ploughed or not. 
In that way they would not get a professor being biassed 
in favour of or against a student. If the whole of the 
Examining Board were to sit on each case, it would be 
a very great safeguard, and personally he would have no 
objection to a professor acting as an internal examiner 
for his own students. There were other points that ought 
to be considered before altering the Charter, and one was 
the value of the various subjects in the curriculum ; for 
example, whether a subject like physics was of as much 
importance as a subject like anatomy. In _ other 
institutions a value was put on each subject—a student 
had to get 50 per cent. in anatomy and only 35 in physics, 
and he was allowed to take physics again in the next year. 
He thought the resolution might be allowed to drop, 
because the whole thing had changed since it was passed. 

The Hon. SecrETARyY moved that the resolution lie 
on the table. They had not got down to the rock bottom 
of the resolution, which was a definite statement, not 
whether they ought or ought not, but that they should 
not be allowed on a Board of Examiners. That meant 
that they were absolutely shutting them right out and 
barring the door. Personally he thought that was 
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wrong. The resolution was badly worded and very 
narrow-mindetl. The people who had put it forward 
had not looked ahead and seen the growing institutions 
such as universities, which had all come to the decision 
that internal examiners were good. The idea seemed 
to be that a professor acting as an internal examiner was 
depriving the country practitioner of one of his rights. 
That was a poor thing to put forward, because 95 per cent. 
of the average practitioners did not wish to sit on the 
Board of Examiners. 

The PRESIDENT supported Major Simpson’s proposition. 
It had occurred to him that when they had a new Charter 
there would be several things to be considered, as, for 
instance, the Diploma of State Medicine and the Fellow- 
ship Degree. It had been said that the one degree 
practically stultified the other, that those who took the 
Diploma of State Medicine would not take the Fellowship 
Degree, and that was a question that would have to be 
considered. 

AN EXAMINER’sS VIEW. 


Prof. Hoppay: Perhaps I am able to speak with as 
much authority on this question as anybody, as 1 have 
occupied the position for some seven years of a teacher, 
and have been an examiner for four or five years, and 
right through the 33 years of my professional career I 
have been a general practitioner. It seems to me the 
whole thing is a storm in a teacup altogether. We, as 
examiners, are not deviating one little bit from our present 
method in accepting the teacher of a subject as a co- 
examiner with us. To have two external examiners 
and the aid of the teacher of the subject would be of 
mutual benefit to the teacher, who would have much 
more authority over his students, and to the external 
examiners. It is our practice now always whenever 
we have any doubt about a student to consult the teacher 
of the subject as to what his opinion is of that particular 
man; it is fair to the student and to the teacher, and to 
the school. The idea of appointing a teacher in a partic- 
ular subject to run round the other schools would not be 
fair, and would not act, but for the teacher of a subject 
at a particular school to act with the examiners for his 
own students would be welcomed. At the present moment 
he acts, but not officially. and we have never had the 
slightest trouble about it... I know Prof. Reynolds and 
Prof. Wooldridge would bear me out when I say that we 
do always consult the teacher of the subject, and that 
is not only the principle of the particular section of the 
Examining Board that I belong to now, but the principle 
of the other sections of the Examining Board. We have 
always done that. The teacher has not officially had 
power to say that a man should be let through or not. 
If there are two examiners agreeing, the vote of the 
majority would have to carry it, and if there was friction 
and the two external examiners stuck together against 
the teacher, it would be a friction that has never existed 
before. The discussions that have been going on in the 
papers seem to me based on a misapprehension. The 
question of altering the Examining Board to give the 
teacher an absolute voice in the matter, provided the 
two external examiners are still present, would, I am 
sure, be absolutely welcomed by the members of thé 
Examining Board. 


Tur GENERAL PRACTITIONER’S APATHY. 


General BLENKINSOP wished to say a few words as a 
member of the special committee that sat on that par- 
ticular question. Some remarks had been made regarding 
the general practitioner on the Council. He had been 
only a short time a member of the Council and his experi- 
ence was that one did not hear enough from the general 
practitioner on subjects on which he was the one man 
who could give the Council an opinion. He _ himself 
raised a question at the Council and received very rough 
usage, but he blamed the general practitioner for giving 
him no support. He raised the question of what openings 
there were or were likely to be in the profession in the 
future for the students now at College. That was a 


question the general practitioner could answer, but they 


heard nothing from him, and only had the views of the 
teacher, and it was not a question the teacher could 
answer. The other day there was a committee to decide 
on the conditions of service in the Colonial Service. Who 
represented the profession on that? All teachers, 
except one—a man who had never been in the Colonies 
and knew nothing of the Colonies. That was the fault 
of the apathy of the men who had been in the Colonies. 
The profession should not allow such committees to be 
formed. On that Colonial Committee there was no one 
who knew the Colonies--they had only sent students 
out and had not heard the results from the students. 
With regard to teachers as examiners, the modern idea 
was that you must have internal examiners examining 
their own students, and there was no doubt that in the 
near future they would not only have teachers as exam- 
iners, but they should have the work the student had 
done throughout the session considered when he was up 
for his examination. That was done in other professions. 


Unless they had a teacher present on the Examining Board, ' 


he did not see how they were going to bring in the work 
that the student had been doing, and that was a very im- 
portant thing. | Thousands of good men had been passed, 
but there had been some mistakes, and those mistakes 
would not have occurred if the work of the men, as 
students, throughout their sessions had been taken into 
consideration when they were being examined. There was 
no doubt that in altering any Charter no hasty decision 
should be made. There were many things which required 
altering in that profession. Rushing Charters through 
piecemeal would only lead to chaos. 


Tur EpucaTionaL ENTRANCE STANDARD. 


They had, at the present time a question which was a 
matter of Byelaw, but was also of importance to the 
profession, the educational standard which would be 
required for entrance into the profession. At the present 
time he supposed their standard was about the lowest. 
The medical profession raised their standard and the 
dentists had accepted the standard of the medical pro- 
fession. The medical profession were going ahead very 
fast. In 1923 they were only going to take University 
entrance standards, and they were also going to insist 
on an examination having been passed in physics and 
chemistry before the student entered college. At the 
discussion which took place at the General Medical Council 
it was pressed that biology should also be included. They 
went so far as to say that after a student had entered, 
he could qualify in biology at a special examination in 
order to give him time for other subjects in his first 
examination. They were a profession that required 
students to take as long a time to qualify as the medical 
profession, or even a longer time, and they could not 
afford it. It was said that their students could afford 
the time to qualify, but in that case they must come to 
their schools better educated, in order that they might 
assimilate the teaching given to them. What they 
required was that their students should be taught to come 
to College properly educated and be taught on lines 
decided by the profession, not by the Colleges. It was 
for the profession to decide, and the Colléges to carry 
out the work. There had been a good deal of talk about 
the teachers ruling the profession, that was the pro- 
fession’s own fault entirely. The profession had repre- 
sentatives on the Council and should see to it that the 
representatives it sent to the Council had opinions of 


their own and could state their opinions clearly. If. 


they read the Report of the Special Committee on the 
subject, they would see that the profession was very 
carefully safeguarded and that the examiners, as Prof. 
Hobday said, would be greatly assisted if they let the 
teachers be on the Examining Board. 

Prof. Woorpripce: There was one thing that fell 
from General Blenkinsop which might have been mis- 
construed. It was to the effect that teachers should not 
be allowed to say what should be taught in the various 
schools to budding members of the profession, and that 
might be taken to imply that at the present time they 
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have that power, whereas they have not. A schedule 
of instruction for each individual subject is laid down 
by the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
Personally as a teacher, | have no say in the matter what- 
ever. lL mould my course of lectures solely on the schedule 
that is sent out by the Registrar of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

Jeneral BLenktnsore: The schedule is drawn up by the 
Council, and the Council is representative of the profession, 
and therefore the schedule is drawn up by the profession. 
Prof. Wooldridge is quite right, but if you have men on 
the Council to tell the Council what is required by the 
profession in civil practice or in connection with different 
Government bodies the schedule will cover those subjects. 

The amendment, that that resolution should lie on the 
table, was carried. 

Major TP. J. Stmpson proposed a very hearty vote of 
thanks to Prof. Wooldridge and Prof. Hobday for coming 
down and kindly performing the operations. © The motion 
was carried unanimously. 


NExT COMBINED MEETING. 


The Prestpent: We have now to consider suggestions 
for the place and date of the next combined meeting, 
which is to be held this summer. 

Mr. Buxton: A recommendation was made by the 
Joint Council that the next joint meeting should be held 
in connection with the South Eastern Association, at 
Folkestone, at the same time as the Sanitary Congress, 
in June, and that a meeting should be held under the 
auspices of the Southern Counties Association in the 
early autumn at a date to be fixed later on. The 
proposi'ion was agreed to. 


SECRETARYSHIP OF JOINT COUNCIL. 


Mr. Buxton: Under the heading of “ Any other 
business "’ there is one matter I should like to get settled. 
With regard to the Secretaryship of the Joint Council, 
| undertook the work at a time when I had more or less 
leisure, but at the present time my hands are more than 
full, and it is incumbent upon me to surrender the various 
honorary posts that I hold, apart from that of the National. 
| brought this matter up at the last meeting of the Joint 
Council a few weeks ago, and it was decided to refer it 
to this Joint Mocting. “Under the circumstances I beg 
leave formally to tender my resignation as Secretary of 
the Joint Council of the three Societies, simply because 
it is my duty to give up all the posts which I hold except 
that as the Secretary of the National. 

The Presipent: We all understand Mr. Buxton’s 
views and can only regret that he is obliged to give up 
this duty. 

Prof. Woo.pripcr: | propose that Mr. Livesey, who 
was the father of the scheme, he elected Honorary Secretary 
of the Joint Council. 

Major P. J. Stmmpson: [| will second that. 
was Carried unanimously. 

The meeting then concluded. 

P. J. Stweson, Hon. Secretary. 


The motion 


North of Scotiand Division. 


The half-yearly meeting of this Division was held in 
the Agricultural Department, Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
on January 29th, 1921. The following members were 
present : --Messrs. Anderson, Cumming, Crabb, Drennan, 
Howie, Hepburn, Kerr, Lornie, Murray, Marsden, Marshall, 
McPherson, MeVean, McLeod, Niven, Robson, and 
Sievwright. 

An apology for absence from Mr. Wm. Brown (Aberdeen) 
was read by the secretary. 

The chair at the outset was occupied by the retiring 
Vresident, Mr. A. Kerr (Ellon). Mr. Kesar made sym- 
pathetic reference to the loss by death of one of the 
original members of the Society, Mr. James McBryde 
Strichen, and the secretary was asked to endorse in the 
minutes the sense of loss felt by the Society and to send 
to Mrs. Strichen a letter expressing the feelings of the 
members. 


The minutes of last meeting were taken as read and duly 
signed. 

A letter from the County Clerk of Aberdeenshire, draw- 
ing the attention of the Society to the prevalence of 
“staggers ’’ and lead poisoning in the spring and summer 
months of 1920 was read. On behalf of the Executive 
Committee of the Council he hoped the members would 
take the matter up, discuss it, and make representations 
to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, urging the 
importance of an investigation into the cause and nature 
of the “staggers,” with a view to some remedy being 
provided. 

The Secret ry explained that he had, in acknowledging 
the letter, agreed that both courses would be adopted 
with pleasure and to that end had asked Mr. Niven to 
incorporate in his address for that day, a short description 
of the diseases as a basis for a discussion. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Mid.-West and 
South Wales Veterinary Association, drawing the Society's 
attention to the alleged apathy of the Council of the 
R.C.V.S. towards the interests of the generai practitioner, 
to the over representation of the Colleges and whole time 
inspectors, and also to the fact that the representative 
of a school had proposed that professors should become 
examiners, thus tending to the rule of the profession 
by the schools. 

After considerable discussion the feeling of the meeting 
was that the profession had the making of the Council 
in its own hands, that they got the Council they deserved, 
and that individual Societies could do very little to 
influence the vote of the profession at large. 

Regarding the latter part of the letter relating to the 
appointment of teachers as examiners, the members 
were favourably disposed towards such a step. for the 
reasons that internal examiners in the medical schools 
had proved « decided success, and that a teacher had a 
better knowledge of the worth of a student than any 
outside man, after lo to 20 minutes of cross examination. 
They felt that it would tend to the admission of worthy 
members to the ranks of the profession and to the exclusion 
of duds.” 

A letter from Mr. J. B. Buxton, representing the com- 
bined meeting of the Royal Counties, Southern Counties, 
and South Eastern Counties Associations was read. It 
contained a resolution setting forth the necessity for a 
proper system of meat inspection in the interests of public 
health, and that the work should be in the hands of 
veterinary surgeons. 

It was agreed to support this resolution. 

A letter from Mr. Buxton, drawing the attention of 
the Society to the importance of every member joining 
the ranks of the National. So effective was this letter 
that every member present promised to become a member 
and to send his subscription forthwith. 

The SEcrwrary made an appeal to the members for 
notes, no matter how rough, of interesting cases for the 
pages of the Record, reminding them that the paper 
was now their very own and that only by their efforts 
would it expand and improve week by week. They could 
send them either to him or direct to the editors. 

A letter from Mr. Gofton, Chairman of the Scottish 
branch, also appealing for articles for the Record, was read. 

Mr. Adam Kerr, in relinquishing office as President. 
thanked the members for their support and good attendance 
during his term of office, and for the courtesy and kindness 
he had received and hoped the same consideration would 
he extended to his successor, Mr. Alexander Niven, whom 
he had much pleasure in introducing and asking to occupy 
the Chair. 

Mr. Niven then delivered his address on “ Stomach 
Staggers in Cattle”? (reported elsewhere in this issue). 

Geo. Howrr, Hon. Secretary. 


The North of Ireland Veterinary Medical Association. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Association was 
held at the premises of Messrs. John Robson, Limited, 
Chichester Street, Belfast, on Friday, llth February. 
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The Chair was taken by the President, J. Ewing John- 
ston, M.B.E. There were present Messrs. J. J. Ross, 
J. M’Lean, H. M’Connell, J. Gregg, O.B.E., F. W. Emery, 
A. P. Logan, T. O’Connor, 8S. R. Thompson, J. M’Clure 
Barry, Alex. Monro, Secretary. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. W. 
P. Walsh, H. C. Kelly, F. Hart, F. Lindsay, T. M’Guinness, 
B.A., S. Hunter, E. Finucane. 

The minutes of the last general meeting were read, 
adopted and signed by the President. 

The Treasurer’s statement was submitted and approved. 

The SECRETARY read correspondence referring to the 
new Motor Tax Regulation. The Secretary stated that 
other Veterinary Associations are in agreement with the 
resolution, that Veterinary Surgeons should be granted 
some concession, also that a few members of Parliament 
had promised us every assistance. 

Mr. Jounston: We must get into touch again with 
our members of Parliament. 

The SEcrRErTaRY read a letter from the N.V.M.A., asking 
for support from the members of the Association. The 
meeting decided to support the ‘* National’ by asking 
as many members as possible to join. 

A letter, received from the N.V.M.A., with reference 
to a scale of fees for insurance work was read. The 
’ Secretary was instructed to forward to the National the 
scale of fees for insurance work adopted by the members 
of this Association. 

The SecRETARY read a letter from the Secretary of the 
Irish Public Health Council acknowledging with thanks 
the receipt of their letter of the 6th inst.. transmitting 
on behalf of the Veterinary Medical Associations of 
Ireland and the Irish Veterinary Profession generally, 
their approval of the report issued by the Irish Public 
Health Council. The suggestions of the Veterinary 
Profession with regard to placing all matters of a veter- 
inary nature under the direct control of members of the 
veterinary profession and in respect of remuneration, 
would be duly considered by the Trish Public Health 
Council. 

On the proposition of Mr. M’Lean and seconded by 
Mr. Ross it was decided to re-elect the President, Secretary 
and Treasurer. Mr. Johston proposed and Mr. Logan 
seconded that the following members be elected on the 
Council: Messrs. J. J. Ross, F. W. Emery, J. Gregg, 
A. M. Crichton, W. Smith, 8S. R. Thompson, and J. M’Lean. 

Mr. Chas. Ewing was nominated for membership. 

The scale of minimum professional fees for adoption 
by the City of Belfast Veterinarians was decided upon 
by those concerned. 

It was proposed by Mr. GreGa and seconded by Mr. 
Emery that the Secretary be elected as representative 
of the Association on the Publication Committee of the 
N.V.M.A. 

The PRESIDENT: Since our last meeting I regret to 
announce the death of one of our members, Mr. James 
Dawson. I move that we send to the widow and family 
a letter recording our deep sympathy. 

Mr. M’LEan: I beg to second the proposition. 

The motion was carried by the members standing. 

Mr. F. W. Emery, F.R.C.V.S., Belfast, delivered an 
«address (published in our next issue) on Publié 
Veterinary Health.” 


Notes and News. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


The Secretary begs to acknowledge the receipt of the 

following subscriptions to the R.C.V.S. for the present 
year. 
These subscriptions and all similar subscriptions received 
since January Ist will be credited as the Annual Fee pay- 
able under the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, 1920, and due 
on April Ist. A free copy of the Register is sent to 
subscribing members. 
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It is not proposed to continue the publication of these 
lists after April Ist, when the payment of the Annual Fee 
becomes due. 


Addison, T. F., Cheltenham 
Armstrong, W. E., Wigton 
Baxter, J. R., Lechlade .. es 
Butcher, T., Cleobury Mortimer 
Buxton, F. G., London, N.6. 
Buxton, J., London, N.6 
Dawson, L. A. F., Capt. R.A.V.C. (T.F.) 
Edmondson, W., Harrogate a 
Evershed, P. M., Nottingham 
Farrar, C., Liseard 
Ferguson, A. 8., Bedale ... 
Golding, G. H., Eastbourne 
Holland, J., Athy 
Holland, M. W., Athy 
Kenny, T. J., St. Helens 
Latta, J., Ulverston 
Macfarlane, J., Glasgow 
Maclaren, J. H., Abergavenny ... 
Mason, R., Helmsley 
Matthews, J., Anglesea 
Medlock. F. W., Dumfries 
Meikle, C. E. J., Sunderland 
Mullane, P. J., Cardiff 
Neish, A., London, N.W.6 
Oddy, R. H., Manchester ah 
Phillips, R. L., Loughborough ... 
Richmond, F. J., London, S.W.8 
Richard, H. O., Corwen ... not 
Robson, H. W., Laurencekirk ... 
Taylor, D. A., Beith 
Taylor, W. A., Manchester 
Thompson, C. N., Cannock 
Thorne, H. A., S. Molton 
Vine, 8S. B., Settle 
Wooley, A., Kirriemuir . sia 
Wynne, J. H., Denbigh 
Previously acknowledgec 
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The Sheep with the Golden Teeth. 

Mr. Thomas Steel, in a paper read before the Linnean 
Society of New South Wales, made some interesting 
observations on dental incrustations and the so-called 
gold-plating of sheep’s teeth. He remarked: “ For 
many years past there have appeared from time to time, 
in newspapers and magazines published all over the world, 
statements as to the occurrence of a metallic incrustation 
on the teeth of sheep. The incrustation in question 
is usually found more or less* thickly coating the sides 
of the molar teeth, and, being frequently of a shining, 
yellowish, metallic appearance, has been popularly attri- 
buted to gold supposed to have been derived from particles 
of that metal scattered about the pastures. So deeply- 
rooted is the popular belief that the incrustation consists 
of gold, that persons have brought jaws of sheep to the 
Royal Mint, Sydney, with a view to selling them for the 
supposed adherent gold.” This incrustation has been 
shown to be a salivary deposit, and its golden appearance 
is due to the refraction of light by the overlapping edges 
of the thin lamellae of the deposit ; it is, in fact, a dental 
calculus, and occurs in a large variety of animals, including 


man. Mr. Steel’s analysis of numerous samples of the 


deposit shows it to consist of lime, magnesia, phosphoric 
oxide, carbon dioxide, water, sand, and organic matter, 
the proportions of the various constituents varying in 
the case of the different animals from whose teeth the 
deposit was obtained. -Pharmaceutical Journal. 


Suffolks in Eastern America. 


Ten years ago the Suffolk was scarcely known on the 
eastern side of U.S.A.—-:most of the importations from 
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England going into the Middle and Far West and into 
Texas—but within a few years a large number of imported 
stock, mares and stallions, have found eastern homes. 

There are likely upward of sixty owners of pure-bred 
stock—a number with a stallion only — scattered throughout 
the eastern territory, possessing about 300 head of pure- 
bred Suffolks and representing about one-fourth of the 
breed in America. 

The Suffolk has made good in every section of the 
country—from the cold of Maine to the heat of Texas — 
from the hills of New England to the plains of the West 
—and these scattered breeders, mort of them with but a 
few head, have bred and raised, under widely different 
climate and soil conditions, stock which ranks with the 
best. For the reason that until the past few years 
American breeders preferred not to sell their stock, the 
newer breeding establishments cf necessity as well as of 
desire to secure foundation stock from the head have 
purchased largely of the best blood lines of England’s 
_— winners. Consequently, practically every eastern 

reeder possesses either imported stallions or mares or 
both, or at least animals with one or more imported 
parents. 

The soil conditions of the east and the south are so far 
superior to that of Suffolk, England, that it should be only 
a short time before American Suffolks in bone and feet 
are superior to the English horse. In certain well known 
sections of the United States Il-inch bone is not rare.— 
Live Stock Journal. 


British Dairy Opportunity. 

For many generations British hard or pressed cheeses 
have enjoyed a great reputation, but until comparatively 
recent years little has been heard of soft cheese of home 
manufacture: In the making of this kind no country 
has been so successful as France, whence nearly all the 
delicate and refined varieties are obtained. Favourable 
conditions of climate and locality are to be found in many 
districts of England, and in many dairies the necessary 
moulds and bacteria are present. ‘There is, therefore, 
no reason why really good soft cheeses should not be made 
in this country. It has been proved that an article 
equal in all respects to the best French product can be 
manufactured here, especially in the South Midlands and 
the South and West of England. These districts possess 
a moderately equable climate very similar to that of the 
soft cheese-making regions of France. The manufacture 
of soft cheese offers a great opportunity to small farmers 
and others situated near populous centres or watering 
places. 

The most popular varieties of soft cheese are those 
known as Camembert and Brie. The Pont l’Eveque is 
also well known, although it is not usually considered 
a soft cheese. Intending makers are advised to specialise 
in one variety, as different varicties require different 
temperature, humidity, etc. in the various stages pf 
manufacture. 


Investigations on Wheat Smut. 


Mr. E. 8. Sarmon and Mr. H. Wormatp, of the 
Mycological Department of Wye College have been study- 
ing means of preventing ‘Bunt’ or ‘Smut’ in wheat 
and say there is reason to believe that the common practice 
of “ pickling” seed-wheat with a 10 per cent. solution 
of copper sulphate (Ilb. to 1 gallon water) as a preventive 
against ‘ Bunt,’ results in serious damage to the germin- 
ation of the seed. Experiments carried out at Wye 
College on wheat of the “ Red Standard ” variety, grown 
on duplicate plots during two seasons, have shown that 
formalin 1 part in 240 or | pint to 30 gallons water, when 
sprinkled over the seed (which is then covered by sacks 
soaked in the same solution for 4 hours before being 
spread out to dry) controls ‘ bunt ’in wheat completely, but 
formalin 1 part in 320 solution or 1 pint to 40 gallons 
water, has proved to be as effective in controlling the 
disease as the stronger (1: 240) solution, and is therefore 


to be preferred. 


The quantity of solution necessary to wet 4 bushels of 
wheat thoroughly has been found to be 2 gallons. 

The formalin solutions at the above strengths and also 
the 2.5 per cent. solution of copper sulphate show a 
tendency to reduce slightly the percentage of germinating 
seeds, so that treated seeds should be sown a little more 
thickly than usual. 


THe Vatvur or meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Kent Farmers’ Union was 
addressed this month by Mr. Ellis, who explained the 
necessity of seed-teating as a means of raising satis- 
factory crops and suppressing weeds. The meeting 
was attended by representatives of all the county 
branches and it is hoped that Mr. Ellis will have an early 
opportunity of addressing these at their principal centres. 
In this way agriculturists will extend their knowledge 
of the principles and practice of seed-testing, and the 
essential need for pure seeds will be brought home to them 
in the most urgent and interesting manner. 


Cattle Embargo Inquiry.—The Prime Minister stated 
on March 15th, to a deputation from the Agricultural 
Committee of the House of Commons, that a commission 
of inquiry would be appointed so that there might be a | 
full and impartial examination of the merits of the em- 
bargo on the importation of live cattle into this country. 
With respect to Canadian cattle, a hope was held out by 
Mr. Walter Long, in 1917, that after the war the embargo 
might be raised, but so far this had been outweighed by 
weighty reasons against such @ course. 


Professor Shave Presen tation Fund. 


The Hon. Treasurer begs to acknowledge the receipt 
of the undermentioned donations since the last pub- 
lication : 


Bushman, G., London ... 
Garnett, F. W., C.B.E., Windermere ... 
Gorton, B., Professor R.V ©., London 
Holland, H. M., Keighley ove 
Jolliffe, C. H. H., Col. R.A.V.C. 
Quinlan, O., Calcutta 
Trigger, W., Newcastle ... nih 1 
Amounts previously acknowledged 67 


£74 12 


Total 


Brockwell Hall, Herne Hill, 
S.E. 24. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editors should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tue: day morning for insertion in following Saturday 's issue 


Appeal for the Practitioner's Pen. 

Sirs,—-Since the taking over of the Record by the 
‘** National,”” one would have thought that the number 
of articles, reports of cases and the such, would have 
been considerably augmented, but, unfortunately, such 
is not the case. The paper has been greatly improved, 
but this has been due to the efforts of the Editors; the 
mass of the profession have remained, as usual, apathetic. 
There are some 3,000 members of the R.C.V.S._ If only 
half of these, i.e., 1,500, contributed one article yearly, 
of such a length as to fill half a page of the Record, there 
would be fifteen pages of original communications per 
week. In case the cynic remarks that he does not remem- 
ber reading an article by J. H. Mason, it may satisfy 
him to know that he (J. H. M.) is a very recent graduate, 
and has already contributed two reports under a nom 
de plume. Let it be hoped that this letter will incite 
some of the older members to part with a little of their 
knowledge.—Yours truly, 

Darlington, March 15th, 1921. J. H. Mason. 
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A Disciaimer. 
To the Editor, Veterinary Record. 


Sir, In the action of Lawrence v. Somers, heard before 
the County Court Judge at Bridgwater, and briefly reported 
in a recent issue of the Record, Sir John McFadyean in 
his evidence stated that I had blundered in my diagnosis. 
Having isolated an acid fast bacillus morphologically 
identical with the “'T.B.,” detected old standing caseation 
centres in the lungs, with calcification of the mediastinal 
lymphatic glands (three postulates the great Koch himself 
would have accepted), I submit it was Sir John McFadyean 
who blundered ; but being desirous of having my diagnosis 
confirmed or otherwise, | sent the preserved specimen 
from the cow in question (which specimen was taken to 
court and he pronounced it non-caseous, but probably 

_ pus concretion) to two eminent pathologists, and T append 
their reports :~- 
T..—“ I have not the slightest doubt that this material 
is tuberculous, it fulfils every canon of evidence necessary 
for this diagnosis.” 
Gland and caseous material from Cow.’ 
“Lymphatic gland in which there is well marked 
fibrosis, and areas of erseattion, in all probability 
obsolete tuberculosis.” 
ask in all fairness would this animal have passed the 
tuberculin test on the day of purchase ? Further com- 
ment is unnecessary, except that I might add the original 
reports are open to Sir John McFadyean’s inspection. 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, W. M. Scorr. 

Friarn House, Bridgwater, 20th March, 1921. 


Police Court Fees. 


Sirs,—-I commend Major Dunkin’s remarks on the 
above subject to your readers. At the same time I should 
like to recount some of the conditions in the Metropolitan 
area. 

About nine years ago I practically gave up giving 
evidence for the police, owing to the fees. The last 
oceasion on which I gave evidence at Brentford was hardly 
optional in my case, as I had been treating the animal for 
the owner (the owner was not the defendant), [ was 
allowed witness fee of 10s. 6d.-—a grocer’s assistant 10s. 
but in another case the honorary auditor to a Local Food 
Controller was allowed 42s. 

I was informed by the police that the veterinary sur- 
geon’s fee was fixed at 10s. 6d., and would only be altered 
if the authorities were approached by some important 
veterinary body such as the R.C.V.S. 

The fact of the matter is that competition is so keen for 
the little remaining work in the Metropolitan area that 
there are always a number of men willing to travel even 
considerable distances for these paltry fees. 

Unless united action is taken, things will not improve, 
but rather tend to become worse.-—-Yours faithfully, 
F. O. PARSONS. 

The Mall. Ealing, March 19th, 1921. 


Army Veterinary Service. 


Tar Lonpon Gazetre, War Orrice, TERRITORIAL 
Forces. 


March Gillmor to be Lt. (March Ist). 


Obituary. 
Mr. A. J. McCatium, M.R.C.V.S., J.P. 


The death took place on 15th March, at his residence, 
126 Gilmore Place, Edinburgh, of Mr. Alexander Inglis 
McCallum, who was for many years a well-known veter- 
inary surgeon in Edinburgh, and whose name was specially 
associated with the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. 
Mr. McCallum, who was 76 years of age, had retired to 
bed on the previous night and had an apoplectic fit and 
died sixteen hours later without regaining consciousness. 


‘at the Dick College. 


The son of a farmer, near Maybole, Ayrshire, Mr. 
McCallum was at first apprenticed to Dr. Girvan in that 
town for five years, but at the age of 18 he resolved to 
become a veterinary surgeon, and despite the efforts of 
his employer to dissuade him and the promise of an 
increase in salary of £20 if he would stay on, he set out for 
Edinburgh in the last week of October, 1865. 

He had saved during his apprenticeship about £25, 
and what was left of this, after paying his fees at the 
Dick College, had to serve for all purposes during the 
session. It did so only with the strictest economy. 
It was then he learned that a person could manage to 
exist on one square meal daily. 

Mr. McCallum was amongst the last pupils taught by 
William Dick between fifty and sixty years ago. 

Practically the whole of his professional life was spent 
in Edinburgh. He started on his professional career 
on something less than the proverbial half-crown ; he 
actually started with a deficit of £5. He chose the 
Grassmarket of Edinburgh as a suitable place for liis 
surgery. For a time he had uphill work, but eventually 
his untiring efforts were crowned with success. 

Frequently for weeks at a time the modern statutory 
eight hours’ day would have fallen far short of Mr. 
MeCallum’s daily work. 

For twenty years he worked without a holiday, and it 
was twenty years later (in 1907) before he took a second 
holiday. During these he visited many parts of the 
world, and on his return delivered lectures on his trips. 

The writer of these lines acted as his locum tenens 
during the second holiday, and can vividly recall how the 
minutest details concerning the conduct of the extensive 
practice were communicated to him. During a period 
of two years spent as a pupil with Mr. McCallum, the 
writer was considerably impressed with his upright, 
honest and manly character. He was a strict teetotaler, 
a non-smoker, and never was known to have uttered a 
profane word.” 

Over the average height, erect, square-shouldered, 
sometimes wearing two pairs of spectacles, he was known 
hy sight to hundreds of residents in Edinburgh. 

All through his life he took the closest interest in the 
Dick College, and frequently visited the institution and 
listened to the lectures. When he had an interesting 
case he either sent it to the college or invited the students 
to his hospital at King’s Stables Road to see it. In 1906 
he took a prominent part in getting the Dick College 
incorporated by Act of Parliament; and it was due in 
no small measure to his efforts that Edinburgh University 
opened its doors to the students of the Dick College and 
began to grant the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of 
Veterinary Science. 

Sometime ago he presented £15,000 for the foundation 
of a professorship of Pathology and Bacteriology in the 
Dick College. Later he gave about £10,000 for the 
benefit of the college. He was a life member of the Board 
of Management of the Dick College. The services which 
Mr. MeCallum rendered to the college were gratefully 
acknowledged, and his portrait in oils hangs on the walls 
of the large lecture hall of the college. ‘ 

A few years ago he gave £2,000 to his native place, 
Maybole, with the idea that the interest thereon should 
he used to educate a youth from parishes near Maybole 
At the present time no one is taking 
alvantage of this bursary, and the interest is being dis- 
tributed amongst the poor in Maybole. Mr. McCallum 
is survived by his wife. He had no children. He did 
not take much interest in polities, but was an active 
member of the Church of Scotland and an elder in Morning- 
side Parish Church. 

In his busiest years he found time to conduct a Bible 
class for young men, which was attended by large numbers. 
He was very charitably disposed, and no deserving case 
or institution ever appealed to him for help in vain. 

In professional matters he took an active interest, 
and was a life member of the National Veterinary Associ - 
ation and Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund, a life 
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governor of the National Veterinary Benevolent and 
Mutual Defence Society. 

Besides heing a veterinary surgeon he was a registered 
chemist and druggist, and for many years conducted a 
pharmacist’s business in the Grassmarket. 

His advice was trequently asked by human sufferers, 

and many young men were cured by him and sent away 
with sound advice ringing in their ears. 
*®\The funeral took place at Morningside Cemetery, on 
March 17th, and was very largely attended by veterinary 
surgeons, representatives of the faculties of law and 
medicine, pharmacists, members of Morningside Kirk 
Session, members of Board of management of Dick College 
and stockowners. 

The pall-bearers were William MeCallum (brother), 
Messrs. McCallum (nephews), the nephews of Mrs. McCallum 
and Mr. W. J. Young. 

At the graveside, as the writer stood and saw the remains 
of his respected guide and friend laid to rest, the following 
lines were recalled :— 

* An honest man here lies to rest, 
As e’er God with His image blest ; 
The friend of man, the friend of truth, 
The friend of age and guide of youth. 
Few hearts like his, with virtues warmed, 
Few heads with knowledge so informed.” 

By his will, dated July, 1920, Mr. McCallum has left 
® handsome gift to the Dick College, subject to certain 
conditions. 


THE STUDENTS’ CORNER.* 


A special meeting of the R.V.C.M.A. was held in the 
New Theatre, on Wednesday, March 9th, for the purpose 
of hearing an address by General Butler, a full attendance 
of members being recorded. 

The chair was taken by the president, Capt. Edwards, 
who recalled the fact that the last time the Association 
had been addressed by a visitor was 12 years ago, when 
a distinguished soldier had spoken in support of Lord 
Roberts’ scheme. He stated that it gave him great 
pleasure to introduce General Butler, who during the 
peace preceding the late war was organising the A.V.C., 
and when war came served with such distinction that his 
name became synonymous with efficiency on the British 
Front in France and the Near East. 

JENERAL Burier, who was received with prolonged 
applause, said that Capt. Edwards had made things as 
difficult as possible for him. (Laughter.) He thanked 
the members for their reception. He recalled how he 
met Capt. Edwards at a dinner and expressed a desire 
to visit the College. He had expected to come to the 
meeting as an ordinary member, and so was somewhat 
surprised when he was invited to address this special 
meeting. He felt there were considerable difficulties 
for an elderly man to overcome in addressing a meeting 
of students, as youth was apt to be somewhat impulsi¢e 
and intolerant, though at times generous and enthusiastic. 
In deciding on what to say, he placed himself in their 
position, and resolved to speak as he would have liked 
to have been spoken to under similar circumstances, 
He would thus refrain from giving advice based on his 
experiences, as youth resented gratuitous advice. In 
his opinion giving advice was useless, as it would not be 
taken, and even if it were, each student would nevertheless 
have to learn from personal experience. 

General Butler stated that he had entered the army 
soon after he qualified, and had been a soldier ever since ; 
and should thus be in a position to speak on this subject. 
He wished the students to understand that he was not 
addressing them in the capacity of a recruiting sergeant, 
and would think poorly of any man whom his remarks might 
influence unduly to enter the army. The speaker then 
clearly and concisely outlined the origin and early history 
of the British army, which he considered to be without 
equal. Coming to the present day he described how it 


* It is the Editor's intention to devote some space in the Record 
weekly to items of interest to Students at the Colleges. 


is constituted and how it is controlled by the Army Council, 
which acts as technical adviser to the Secretary of State 
for War, who was almost invariably a civilian. He 
indicated how jealously Parliament guarded its privileges, 
and how the maintenance of the army is voted from year 
to year in the Army Estimates. He showed the position 
of “the only profession” in this vast machine. 

General Butler then dealt at some length with life 
in the army, pointing out both the advantages and the 
disadvantages. He thought, though the prospects were 
narrower than those of other branches of the service, 
they were sufficiently alluring for any man of the right 
temperament. He laid special emphasis on the necessity 
for this temperament and the part played by the qualities 
of optimism and esprit-de-corps. 

The PRESIDENT called upon Mr. Theiler, as President of 
the Students’ Union, to address the meeting. 

After a few words of appreciation, Mr. Theiler proposed 
a vote of thanks to General Butler for his extremely 
interesting address. 

Professor WooLDRIDGE seconded the vote of thanks. 

The PREsIDENT terminated a pleasant meeting by 
suitably thanking General Butler. 


X-Ray DEMONSTRATION. 

At a meeting of the R.V.C.M.A., held in the New 
Theatre, on Friday, March llth, the Rev. M. Beckett 
gave a lecture and demonstration on X-Rays. In fluent 
language, shorn of all superfluous technicalities, the 
lecturer ably handled his subject, giving a comprehensive 
and lucid account of the experiments which he performed. 

Starting with the current in an ordinary electric circuit 
he showed how it could be converted to a high voltage 
by means of an induction coil. _He showed that sparking 
took place owing to the break-down in the insulating 
power of the atmosphere, and then demonstrated by a 
series of partially exhausted tubes the effect that rare- 
faction has on the passage of an electric current. In 
this way the electric stream, cathode and other rays, 
and, finally, extreme exhaustion X-rays are produced. 
In dealing with the properties of these rays the lecturer 
caused them to impinge on various minerals, producing 
in consequence the characteristic  fluoreseénce and 
phosphorescence. He further gave a demonstration of 
the power of X-rays for penetrating opaque bodies, and 
described the uses to which they were put in the diagnosis 
of surgical conditions. 

Professor REYNOLDS, in proposing a vote of thanks, 
said that he had learnt much from the Rev. Beckett's 
lecture, and regretted that X-rays were seldom used in 
veterinary practice. 

Amid applause the President thanked the Rev. Beckett 


An EFrictent CHLOROFORM. 


The introduction of the Animals Anesthetic Bill is 
responsible for the greatly increased use of general 
anesthetics in veterinary practice. 

A sample bottle of chloroform has been received from 
Messrs. J. F. Macfarlan and Co. and tried on two horses :- - 

1. -A bay mare, aged 5 years, weighing 10 ewts., was 
prepared for an operation for poll-evil; the animal was 
cast and |}ozs. of chloroform was administered by means 
of a Cox muzzle. Anesthesia was complete in four 
minutes, and the animal remained under for 20 minutes 
without any further chloroform being given. 

2.—A cart horse, 11 years old, weighing 13 ewts., was 
cast and prepared for an operation for quittor, and 1 }ozs. 
of chloroform was administered by means of a Cox muzzle. 
as in the previous case. The animal was under complete 
anesthesia in five minutes; 20 minutes later a further 
ounce of chloroform was given, and the animal was kept 
under for the whole duration of the operation. 

In each case the excitement stage was of very short 
duration, the animals did not show any sign of distress 
while under the anesthetic, and when the muzzle was 
removed the effects of the chloroform seemed to pass off 


very quickly. 
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